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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

PHILOSOPHY.—TASTE. 
Mawy small publications of considerable merit escape 
notice, and ave almost literally dropt still-born from 
the press, in consequence of their insignificant size. 
In point, of fact, they are mostly indebted to perio- 
dicals like ours, or, to some chance, for ever being 
heard of amid the crowd of larger, and more pre- 
tentious, though probably much inferior productions. 
And this.is,one of the inevitable consequences of low 
prices, combined with the heavy charges for adver- 
tising. . No sale can remunerate the expense of 
miking them known: and a heavy and heartless 
waste of talent is almost the constant result. Yet 
among these’ performances are some to instruct and 
improve mankind, and promote the best interests of 
society and virtue. ’Tis pity they should be brought 
to light only to perish. 

Among the sontributions to this class of literature, 
but, we rejoice. to say, not without the success of 
reaching new editions, are the series (published by 
Mr, Piekering) distinguished by the title of “ Small 
Books on Great Subjects,” and generally reviewed in 
the Literary Gazette as they have appeared. Who are 
the well-wishers to knowledge from whom these essays 
emanate we are not aware, but they certainly show 
that they are men of education, powers of mind, 
scientific attainments, and intellectual cultivation of 
dsuperior order. We cannot immediately remember 
if we have had-or given due attention to them all ; 
but as we find Nos. XIII. and XIV. on our table, we 
will, ‘at any rate, not suffer them to pass unregarded. 

No. XIII. “Sketches of Geology. Pp. 118. 

In looking at the religious controversy which has 
grown out of this science, the editor adopts the prin- 
ciple laid down by the immortal Bacon long before 
him, and in other words says,— 

“The Scriptures, than, are intended to make us 
‘wise unto salvation; but there is no reason to 
expect that’ they will make us wise in natural philo- 
sophy. With regard to that we are left to ourselves; 
since, werethe spur to mental exertion, afforded by 
the unexplored wonders around us, taken away by a 
special revelation, man would lose more than half 
pa useful training which has been appointed for him 

After tracing the early steps of the science itself, 
and its founders, in a luminous manner, the author 
conclades— 


“Here, then, stands Geology at present. Not as 
complete, but as now travelling onwards with assured 
steps, and increasing certainty towards the solution 
of one part of that great problem of Existence which 
is, infact, the object of all sci : for sci is 
but knowledge; and our attainment of it depends on 
the restless feeling which developes itself in us the 
Moment our senses are capable of receiving an im- 
pression, and demands incessantly, What are these 
objects about us ? What are we ourselves? Where 
are we to find the Author of existence? and what is 
the object of all? The endeavour to answer these 
questions is the noblest, and probably the destined 
employ of the human intellect. Let us, therefore, 
beware how we attempt to discourage the inquiry 
after truth, wherever it may be traced, ‘lest,’ to use 
the words of Gamaliel, on a greater occasion, ‘haply 
we be found to fight against God.’” 

We need go no farther with this clear and well- 
arranged exposition, but proceed to 

Nov KEV.-On the State of Man.before the Pro- 
mulgation of Christianity, (Pp. 156,) which is a 
very ably written and striking treatise. Of all the 
gigantic and wonderful ¢ in the world, the 
author demonstrates the introduction of Christianity 
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to have been the greatest, and without parallel in the 
history of mankind. He finely observes :— 

“Could a Greek, nurtured in the palmy days of 
Athens, have risen from his grave and visited Rome 
under the Cesars, he would not have found any very 
striking difference in the character of the civilization 
he would have witnessed: the edifices of the imperial 
city were still an imitation, even thongh an awkward 
one, of the Greek architecture; the houses, the 
theatres, the feasts, the philosophy, the military arms 
and tactics, all had a decidedly Grecian air; roughened, 
it is true, by a rougher people, but still tending to 
the same point. The political institutions, even, 
differed not much: the Roman citizen was as im- 
portant a personage, and had nearly as many privi- 
leges as the Athenian or the Spartan; and, like them, 
was served by foreign slaves; the religion was the 
same in its pomp, its sacrifices, and its grossness; 
and Athens was still the school where the Roman 
youth sought wisdom and polish. But count five 
hundred years downwards from the death of the last 
of those charged with the message of God to man, 
and what was the state of things? Let a senator 
from the court of the Antonines awake in that of 
Pepin; what would he see there? Shaven monks ; 
bishops who bearded kings; nobles who despised 
literature, and could not even sign their names; the 
well-disciplined infantry which had determined the fate 
of empires replaced in great measure by an irregular 
cavalry, clad in mail ; the couches of the eating-room 
replaced by hard benches, where these mailed warriors 
sate to satisfy hunger, not to gratify a fastidious 
palate; and where their dames, as hardy as them- 
selves, shared the feast, and not unfrequently, the 
arms also, of the other sex; churches unlike any- 
thing that Greece ever saw, but with their own 
peculiar character of splendour, replacing the temples 
of a few ages back; a Christian Bishop, calling 
himself the servant of the servants of Christ, and 
parading his humility on all occasions, occupying 
the place of the Cewsars; the citizen degraded to a 
serf; the laws of property altered; and this change 
had taken place in every spot where the Roman 
eagles had towered, save in the precincts of the effete 
coast of Constantinople; and even there the title of 
Ceesar was but an empty name; and the more than 
Median effeminacy of the Eastern Emperors had 
nothing in it which could at all remind the beholder 
of the ancient glories of Rome. Everything spoke 
of a new era; and very soon the heroes, and even 
the writers, of a few ages back were shrouded in the 
mists of fable. Virgil, if spoken of at all, was known 
only as a skilful magician ; and the great Julius him- 
self, as a knight of renown in some former age, long 
past the memory of man. 

“ But the very immensity of this change has pre- 
vented us from seeing it in its true light: we are 
the men of the new era, and instead of viewing the 
old as a period disjointed from us by its institutions, 
its habits, its very modes of thinking and reasoning, 
we thoughtlessly measure ancient times by our own.” 

He goes on to investigate these truths, and draws 
largely on the stores of learning, and the remains of 
ancient literature; everywhere bringing out deduc- 
tions of sterling importance, though he modestly pro- 
fesses to take only a first and very small step towards 
the supply of a desideratum in literature. We copy 
one of his views :— 

“Tf we look at the effects of the promulgation of 
the gospel calmly and attentively, we shall soon 
become aware that these have been more political 
than moral :—individuals are still licentious, ayari- 
cious, cruel, sensual; but the laws enjoin temper- 
ance, justice, and mercy; and the public rites of 








religion are pure, even where the ceremonial pre- 
dominates over the spiritual. No grossness profanes 
the temples.of the Christian world ; no bloody sacri- 
fice is endured ;—and thus the daily habits of the 
people are reformed, even where the heart is little in- 
terested in the doctrine which has caused. that-reform, 

“As in reviewing the systems of civilization 
before and after the coming of Christ, we are struek 
with the contrast between the sensualism and the 
spiritualism whieh form their foundation; so, on 
contemplating the ancient world, we become aware 
of a difference no less complete between the systems 
under which the nations of antiquity ranged them- 
selves. They may be termed respectively the 
stationary, and the progressive: the first necessarily 
containing in their very nuture the seeds of decay, 
for with nations, as with individuals, not to go for- 
ward is to go back; the second as necessarily push- 
ing forward towards the perfection of man’s nature— 
i. e., a spiritualized life, and final immortality, 

‘Of these two classes, the Stationary was by far 
the most ancient ; for, till Athens began her restless 
course of innovation, the object of all legislators 
appeared to be the exact preservation of the code 
they had established; nor, whatever may be o 
opinion as to the mode in which man arrived at the 
state which ancient monuments and records exhibit, 
have we any actual trace of a progressive system. 
Egypt was cut in stone—the nomade tribes were 
guided by the traditions of their fathers—the laws 
of the Medes and Persians were unalterable—the 
Israelitish legislator made no absolute provision for 
change, unless we consider as such the attention be- 
spoken for the future prophet, which is to be found 
in the book of Deuteronomy, or unless we allow the 
republican form of government established by him, 
to be such. It was not till the genius of Solon 
taught him man’s power of development, that, whilst 
drawing up a code which did not come up to his own 
notions of what ought to be, but which was the best 
that the people at that time would receive—a pro- 
vision was made for subsequent improvement, by a 
council which was especially charged with the origi- 
nation of laws.” 

Avoiding topics which might lead to controversy, 
we think the following will be considered, though 
brief, a masterly statement :— 

“ The most intelligent in all countries look beyond 
the Visible, to the Invisible; but the commonalty 
generally stop short at the Visible; which makes it 
dangerous to allow any sort of homage to tangible 
objects: it first corrupted the patriarchal, it has since 
done the same with the Christian worship. The 
ignorant peasant adores the miraculous image of 
some certain shrine, before which he bows to obtain 
relief or cure; although the more enlightened smile 
at his simplicity, and profess to see init nothing 
more than a reminding symbol of divine providence. 
I would therefore in this, as in other things, explain 
the less known antiquity by the more known practice 
of modern times: the crucifix of this place or the 
other; the image of this or that saint, receives posi- 
tively idolatrous homage from the vulgar and igno- 
rant; but the priest who permits this homage, and 
perhaps views it with satisfaction, does not in his 
inward heart either tender it, or believe it good, per 
se; but satisfies himself by the thought that the end 
justifies the means. He professes to worship the 
One God of heaven and earth, and he himself does 
so worship ; he considers the saints whom he honours 
but as the ministers of God, the crucifix but as the 
representation of the sufferings of Christ; and he 
has education enough, perhaps, to distinguish the 
invisible reality from the visible symbol. The Egyp- 
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tian priest of old did but travel the path which those 
of modern Rome have trod in later times; both, in 
the first instance, innocently, though misjudgingly : 
both, as ages rolled on, yielded to the eurrent of 
popular superstition, and, by degrees, became in- 
fected by it themselves, or countenanced it as a pro- 
fitable error ;* but neither of them, probably, at the 
first introduction of an object upon which the eyes 
and attention of the people might be fixed, either in- 
tended or foresaw all that at last resulted from it. 

“While the settled agricultural nations slid into 
polytheism by maintaining their own especial view 
of the divine attributes, and into idolatry by means of 
the symbolical representations placed before them by 
the sacerdotal caste; the nomade tribes eppear for a 
long time to have maintained a more spiritualized 
faith. According to traditions preserved by Diogenes 
Laertius, who, though not a very critical reporter, is 
to a certain degree valuable, as having had it in his 
power to consult books now lost: the Persian+ phi- 
losophy, or, in other words, the faith of the more 
enlightened, was more ancient than the Egyptian, 
and is said by an author whom he quotes, to have 
been derived from that of the Gymnosophists of 
India ;t which perhaps proves little more than that 
the faith taught by the Magi was reputed to be the 
most ancient of any known to those writers. This 
faith, which Zoroaster is said to have reformed in 
later times, and restored to its original purity, forbade 
idolatry, and shrunk from the fetiche, or nature 
worship, which multiplied deities ad infinitum: it 
allowed, however, what might be considered a kind 
of dualism; by asserting the co-existence of two 
eternal principles, the one of good, the other of evil. 
How this apparent dualism might be reconciled by 
metaphysical argument with the belief in. one only 
Deity, has already been seen; but it is not likely 
that many minds were capable of that kind of abstract 
reasoning; and we see, from what we read of the 
Persian doctrine, that they were not exempt, any more 
than others, from a disposition to individualize mere 
abstract ideas. The evil was in constant warfare 
with the good principle, hence the evils seen in the 
world; but as there is something repugnant to reason 
and feeling in supposing it possible that evil should 
vanquish good, the Magi seem to have taught that it 
was inert matter which was co-existent with the good 
principle ; but that this, when called into action by 
creative power, developed evil; and that thus though 
the evil existed in possibility, even whilst matter was 
quiescent, it did not wake to life until the universe 
was formed, and was thus at once eternal and sub- 
ordinate ; independent in action, yet dependent for 
its development on the movement given to material 
substance. The sun, the heavenly. bodies, and fire, 
as being sources of. light, were honoured as typical 
of the good principle, and, among the vulgar, 
worshipped; as appears from the book of Job, 
already referred to. Satan, who is introduced among 
the dramatis persone at the opening of that ancient 
poem, is evidently the evil principle of the ancient 
Magi; subordinate to, but nevertheless in warfare 
with the good Deity, and the inflicter of suffering on 
mankind.§ 

“This notion of the evil inherent in matter, ex- 
tended widely in the ancient world among the more 
enlightened; and seems to have been held, as it is 





* “The speech of a modern Romish priest, an Italian, a 
few years back—that ‘Purgatory is the fire that makes 
our pot boil’—was doubtless that of a mocking spirit, and 
must not be taken as the sentiment of all: but it shows, at 
least, the sort of influence which these religious deceptions 
are likely to have on the minds of the deceivers; an in- 
fluence more hurtful even than the superstitions they coun- 


be reckoned at the head of the 


tenance. 

t “The Persians may 
nomade tribes: they were a rude simple people up to very 
nearly the time of Cyrus.” 

t “ Diog. Laert. Proem.” 

§ “ There is so much in this that resembles the faith of the 


ancient Hebrews, some ancient writers are said (Diog. 
Laert. Proem.) to have thought the Magi to have derived 
their doctrine from that nation : and we may probably find, 
in this similarity of rel faith, the cause of the favour 
shown to the Jews by the Persian conquerors of Babylon. 
The Jews in their turn seem to have from the 
Persians much of their later belief as to the active agency 
of evil spirits in tormenting the human frame.” 
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still in Hindostan, by the same persons who were 
setting the grossest symbols before the people with- 
out the least scruple. Cultivated sense and feeling 
revolted from the coarseness of untaught human 
nature, and it was perhaps natural to run into the 
contrary extreme of hating and despising that mate- 
rial nature which seemed necessarily corrupt. Hence 
we -find that the maceration of the body formed a 
part of philosophic or religious life among most of 
the ancient nations. The priests of Baal in the time 
of Elijah gashed themselves with knives to propitiate 
their deity. In Hindostan, to this day, the torturing 
of the body is held an acceptable service: the sage is 
to be above all earthly pleasures, and to lose his in- 
dividual existence in the contemplation of the Deity. 
Yet even out of this creed arose a strange profligacy; 
for those who held that the soul was but the prisoner 
of the body, considered the doings of this last as 
wholly inconsequential, and unworthy the attention 
of the spiritual being incarcerated within. Such at 
least appears to have been the doctrine of the Gnostics 
in the first ages of Christianity, who took their opi- 
nions from the oriental philosophy; which is not 
likely to have andergone more change in the lapse of 
ages than their institutions had done.” 

The writer’s arguments on the age and duration 
of the earth which we inhabit agree with those of his 
geological compeer; and, as he goes through the 
ancient nations, Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, 
Hebrews, &e., he boldly questions the chronologies 
propagated or received of them, and speaks of chiliads 
of the world’s existence, without regard to these 
fabulous ideas. 

How the progressive system naturally became 
aggressive is a striking problem in political history— 

“We have,” says our author, “already seen that 
stationary systems, by rejecting all improvements, 
necessarily remain in a state of semi-civilization ; 
and though the union of feeling in all classes, which 
such a system produces, where long habit has fixed 
each in its place, may give the rude strength of 
numbers; this must always be triumphed over by 
science in the end. A stationary country wears its 
appearance of power till confronted with a progressive 
one: then, like a house whose timbers are rotten, 
one part after another falls before the external force, 
and the rebuilding b impossibl 

“Thus it was with the great Persian empire: It 
was brought into collision with the active progression 
of Greece; was shaken by its contest with Athens; 
received another shock from the arms of Sparta; and 
fell before the united power of all Greece under 
Alexander. It deserved its fate: luxury and wealth 
had brought with them effeminacy and vice; and the 
recorded cruelties and licentiousness of its monarchs 
and nobles justify a presumption that the general 
manners of the people had at least become tainted. 

“ Alexander was the impersonation of the progres- 
sive spirit: his expedition, like the later ones of Euro- 
pean nations, was made subservient to the purposes 
of science; and the philosophical tutor enriched his 
work on natural history with the specimens which 
the soldiers of his victorious pupil had been charged 
to take for him. It is useless now to talk of what 
the plans of this great monarch might have effected, 
had his life been spared: it seems not improbable 
that he might have some intention of realizing what 
I have elsewhere noticed as the dream of the philoso- 
phers of Greece ; i.e. an improved state of society, in 
which talent, and science, and worth should give 
rank; and in which the governors should seek the 
good of the people rather than their personal ag- 
grandisement. The world however was not ripe for 
this, and Alexander’s mighty schemes, whatever they 
might be, died with him. 

“A progressive state is almost necessarily an 
aggressive one. Any great advance in commerce 
and power raises the jealousy of neighbouring states, 
which then only await what they deem a good oppor- 
tunity for crushing it: and it was thus that Athens 
was obliged to put herself at the head of the 
movement party of Greece almost in self-defence; 
but the rapid spread of political corruption, which 
followed that of morals in that extraordinary country, 








paralysed its force, and its mission into the worl 
was suddenly cut short. Rome ran the carger of 
Athens, but in a much longer period; and however 
great might be the physical force of that great re. 
public, its moral force was yet greater, for its stem 
virtues afforded a hope, at least, of justice. We, a 
this distance of time, think of its ambition aj 
occasional acts of tyranny; but the people of thos 
times saw in the Roman power a refuge from the 
despotic cruelty of their rulers, and hailed the appew. 
ance of the commissioners of the republic as tle 
means of obtaining a redress of grievances; nay, 
looked to the condition of a Roman province as 4 
considerable improvement in their situation; fo 
then their complaints would be heard by the senate; 
and in that great state ne man was above the lav,” 

The moral of all is—to be safe and prosper, we 
must advance gradually with the progression of in. 
telligence. With men or nations there is no stand. 
ing still! 








LORD BRAYBROOKE’S PEPYS. 


Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, F.RS, 
Secretary to the Admiralty in the reigns of 
Charles If. and James IT, Faited by Lon 
Braybooke. Vol. III. 8vo. Colburn. 

Pepys pursues the even tenour of his way, still 

amusing and instructive, still delighting us by tis 

extraordinary candour and naiveté. The unpublished 
matter added to the present volume will be of essen. 
tial service to the antiquary, at the same time by 
no means wearying the general reader. It must 
always, however, be borne in mind that this journtl 
is calculated for many classes of readers; and we 
must not let the antiquaries have a monopoly. To 
some, the allusions to manners and customs; to 
others, the notices of costume; to historians, the 
details of narratives connected with the great per. 
sonages of the time; and to a few, even the memo- 
randa connected with the stage, will constitute the 
important feature. To us every line is valuable, 

We regard it as a mirror of the age—the form ai 

pressure of the time. It is perfectly impossible tha 

any one can rightly estimate the character of the 
period without a reference to these volumes. 

We repeat the observation made on a previous 
occasion, that in a work like this, replete with allu- 
sions of every kind, the choice lay between extensive 
commentaries and running notes on the more obscure 
parts. Lord Braybrooke has chosen the latter alter- 
native ; but even had his notes been fewer than they 
are, we are too grateful to the noble editor for his 
valuable text to find any fault with the deficiency. 
The author carries us on much too swimmingly for 
us to require large fragments of small text, distracting 
the attention and destroying the effect of the style, 
for who before or since ever equalled the inimitable 
Pepys? We may find curious quaintness, clever 
antique wit, and racy composition ; but from all the 
tomes of all the century, no notes could be collected 
that would match the Diary. A few explanatory 
observations are all that are required. Students who 
use the book for archeological purposes should club 
together for a volume of the minutie in which their 
hearts delight. 

Our opinion of this Diary has been so frequently 
expressed, that now, as the volumes appear, we can 
do little more than select a few of the most curious 
portions for the entertainment of our readers. The 
Plague and the Fire of London are constantly alluded 
to in the one before us; but these subjects have been 
so exhausted, that we shall not quote largely from 
the accounts here given, well deserving as they are 
of a careful perusal. 

“July 26th, 1665.—To Greenwich, to the park, 
where I heard the King and Duke are come by water 
this morn from Hampton Court. They asked me 
several questions. The King mightily pleased with 
his new buildings there. I followed them to Castle's 
ship, in building, and there met Sir W. Batten, and 
thence to Sir G. Carteret’s; where all the morning 
with them, they not having any but the Duke of 
Monmouth, and Sir W. Killigrew, and one gentleman, 
and a page more, Great variety of talk, and was 
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oR! SS ERTL es av ON MERE BEE eS eo 
often led to speak to the King and Duke. By and 
by, they to dinner, and all to dinner, and sat down to 
the King, saving myself, which, though I could not 
jn modesty expect, yet (God forgive my pride!) I 
was sorry I was there, that Sir W. Batten should say 
that he could sit down where I could not! The 
King having dined, he came down, and I went in the 
barge with him, I sitting at the door. Down to 
Woolwich, and there I just saw and kissed my wife, 
and saw some of her painting, which is very curious, 
and away again to the King, and back again with 
him in the barge, hearing him and the Duke talk, 
and seeing and observing their manner of discourse. 
And (God forgive me!) though I admire them with 
all the duty possible, yet the more a man considers 
and observes them, the less he finds of difference 
between them and other’ men, though, blessed be 
God! they are both princes of great nobleness and 
spirits. The Duke of Monmouth is the most skittish, 
leaping gallant that ever I saw, always in action, 
vaulting, or leaping, or clambering.—Sad news of the 
death of so many in the parish of the plague, forty 
last night. The bell always going. To the Ex- 
change, where I went up, and sat talking with my 
beauty, Mrs. Batelier, a great while, who is indeed 
one of the finest women I ever saw in my life. This 
day poor Robin Shaw, at Backewell’s, died, and 
Backewell himself now in Flanders. The King him- 
self asked about Shaw, and being told he was dead, 
said he was very sorry for it. The sickness is got into 
our parish this week, and is got indeed everywhere ; 
so that I begin to think of setting things in order, 
which I pray God enable to put, both as to soul and 
body. 

“July 31st, 1665.—Up and very betimes by six 
o'clock at Deptford, and there find Sir G, Carteret, 
and my lady ready to go; I being in my new coloured 
silk suit, and coat trimmed with gold buttons and 
gold broad lace round my hands, very rich and fine. 
By water to the ferry, where, when we come, no 
coach there, and tide of ebb so far spent as the horse- 
boat could not get off on the other side the river to 
bring away the coach. So we were fain to stay there 
in the unlucky Isle of Dogs, in a chill place, the 
morning cool, and wind fresh, above two, if not 
three hours, to our great discontent. Yet, being 
upon @ pleasant errand, and seeing that it could not 
be helped, we did bear it very patiently ; and it was 
worth my observing to see how, upon these two 
seores, Sir G. Carteret, the most passionate man in 
the world, and that was in greatest haste to be gone, 
did bear with it, and very pleasant all the while, at 
least not troubled so much as to fret and storm at it. 
Anon, the coach comes; in the meantime, there 
coming a news thither with his horse to go over, that 
told us he did come from Islington this morning, and 
that Proctor, the vintner, of the Miter, in Wood- 
street, and his son, are dead this morning there of 
the plague ; he having laid out abundance of money 
there, and was the greatest vintner for some time in 
London for great entertainments. We, fearing the 
canonicall hour would be past before we got thither, 
did, with a great deal of unwillingness, send away 
the licence and wedding-ring. So that when we 
come, though we drove hard with six horses, yet we 
found them gone from home, and going towards the 
church, met them coming from church, which troubled 
us. But, however, that trouble was soon over; 
hearing it was well done; they being both in their 
old clothes ; my Lord Crewe giving her; there being 
three coachfulls of them. The young lady mighty 
sad, which troubled me; but yet I think it was only 
her gravity in a little greater degree than usual. All 
saluted her, but I did not, till my Lady Sandwich did 
tsk me whether I had saluted her or no. So to 
dinner, and very merry we were, but in such a sober 
Way as never almost anything was in so great families ; 
but it was much better. After dinner, company 
divided, some to cards, others to talk. My Lady 
Sandwich and I up to settle accounts, and pay her 
some money, and mighty kind she is to me, and 
Would fain have had me gone down for company with 
her to Hinchingbroke; but for my life I cannot. 
At night to supper, and so to talk; and, which 





methought was the most extraordinary thing, all of 
us to prayers, as usual, and the young bride and 
bridegroom, too; and so, after prayers, soberly to 
bed; only I got into the bridegroom's chamber while 
he undressed himself, and there was very merry, till 
he was called to the bride’s chamber, and into bed 
they went. I kissed the bride in bed, and so the 
curtaines drawne with the greatest gravity that could 
be, and so good night. But the modesty and gravity 
of this~business was so decent, that it was to me 
indeed ten times more delightful than if it had been 
twenty times more merry and jovial. Whereas I 
feared we must have sat up all night, we did here all 
get good beds, and I lay in the same I did before 
with Mr. Brisband, who is a good scholar and sober 
man; and we lay in bed, getting him to give me an 
account of Rome, which is the most delightfull talk 
aman can have of any traveller; and so to sleep, 
Thus I ended this month with the greatest joy that 
ever I did any in my life, because I have spent the 
greatest part of it with abundance of joy, and honour, 
and pleasant journeys, and brave entertainments, and 
without cost of money; and at last live to see the 
business ended with great content on all sides. 

“ Dec. 25th, 1665, (Christmas Day.) —To church 
in the morning, and there saw a wedding in the 
church, which I have not seen many a day; and 
the young people so merry, one with another! and 
strange to see what delight we married people have 
to see these poor fools decoyed into our condition, 
every man and woman gazing and smiling at them. 
Here I saw again my beauty, Lethulier. Home, to 
look over and settle my papers, both of my accounts 
private and those of Tangier, which I have let go so 
long that it were impossible for any soul, had I died, 
to understand them or ever come to good end in 
them. I hope God will never suffer me to come to 
that disorder again. 

“ August 6th, 1666.—After dinner, in comes Mrs. 
Knipp, and I sat and talked with her, it being the 
first time of her being here since her being brought 
to bed. I very pleasant to her, but perceive my wife 
had no great pleasure in her being here; however, 
we talked and sang, and were very pleasant. By and 
by comes Mr. Pierce and his wife, the first time she 
also hath been here since her lying-in, both having 
been brought to bed of boys, and both of them 
dead. Knipp and I sang, and then I offered to carry 
them home, and to take my wife with me, but she 
would not go: so I with-them, leaving my wife in a 
very ill humour. However, I would not be removed 
from my civility to them, but sent for a coach and 
went with them; and in our way, Knipp saying that 
she come out of doors without a dinner to us, I took 
them to Old Fish-streete, to the very house and 
woman where I kept my wedding dinner, where I 
never was since, and there I did give them a jole of 
salmon, and what else was to be had. And here we 
talked of the ill humour of my wife, which I did ex- 
euse as much as I could, and they seemed to admit of 
it, but did both confess they wondered at it; but 
from thence to other discourse, of my Lord Brouncker. 

“ August 8th, 1666.—To Bow, to my Lady Pooly’s, 
where my wife was with Mr. Batelier and his sisters; 
and there I found a noble supper. About ten o’clock 
we rose from table, and sang a song; and so home 
in two coaches, Mr. Batelier and his sister Mary, and 
my wife and I in one, and Mercer alone in the other ; 
and, after being examined at Allgate whether we were 
husbands and wives, home. I find Reeves there, it 
being a mighty fine bright night; and so upon my 
leads, though very sleepy, till one in the morning, 
looking on the moon and Jupiter with his twelve 
foot glass and another of six foot, that he hath 
brought with him to night—and the sights mighty 
pleasant—and one of the glasses I will buy. So to 
bed mighty sleepy, but with much pleasure, Reeves 
lying at my house; and mighty proud I am, and 
ought to be thankful to God Almighty that I am able 
to have a spare bed for my friends.” 

Thus in the time of Charles the Second, the secre- 
tary of the Admiralty is grateful to Providence that 
his establishment affords a spare bed for his friends. 
Nothing so absurd, says an ancient writer, quod non 





dictum sit ab aliquo philosophorum.. Yet who but 
Pepys ever thanked Heaven for such a vanity, or who 
now-a-days would thank any one for so ordinary an 
appendage ? 








ENGLISH SPORTING. 

The Pocket and the Stud; or, Practical Hints on 
the’ Management of the Stable. By Harry 
Hieover. Longmans. : 

We have had some experience of Mr. Hieover's 
judgment in horse-flesh, and the casualties thereunto 
belonging, before now; and with our knowledge 
rather of the study than of the stable, we can only 
profess to give guarded opinions upon so ticklish a 
subject. It does, however, seem to us that there is 
much common sense in the author's statements, and 
that, consequently, there must be much practically 
usefal in his advice. At any rate, we have found 
his own autobiographical sketch lively and amusing ; 
and in the hope our readers will do the same, we 
copy its leading points :— 

“That there are many GENTLEMEN better judges 
of horses or their management (as GENTLEMEN’s 
horses) than myself, I make no doubt; that¢here 
are many dealers, breakers, trainers, and others con- 
cerned in the sale of horses that know more, I must 
also, of course, admit; but it might, perhaps, be 
difficult to find a man precisely in my situation— 
namely. that of one born, bred, educated for, and as, 
a private individual—who, in addition to the know- 
ledge in matters required of a gentleman, has, as I 
have before stated, been forced to acquire the know- 
ledge of the minutie of the business and avocation 
of men in a directly opposite position in society; but, 
as such is the fact in my case, I feel it a duty I owe 
my readers to give a short statement of the circum- 
stances that have caused such an apparent anomaly. 

“Tam not of sufficient consequence to render it a 
matter of the slightest importance to my readers 
what may be my name; still less the origin, extent, 
or collateral branches of my family; suffice it to say, 
that, though it has ever been a family addicted to 
spending fortunes, I am the first member of it who 
ever attempted to make money by trade or business : 
had they or any of them ever had sense or foresight 
to have done so, I should, probably, never have 
written the ‘ Pocket and the Stud.’ I am the last of 
that family, except one. If the rest were living, I 
suppose I should be considered a kind of scape-grace, 
who had sullied their fair fame ; at least, I judge so, 
as my surviving aristocratic relative will not let me 
come ‘ between the wind and his nobility,’ because, 
forsooth, I did not choose to starve or beg while I 
could turn my knowledge of horses to account, 

** Where I was born is, of course, of as little con- 
sequence to my readers or the public as who I am ; 
perhaps many of both may say it matters little whether 
I had ever been born at all; the where I should 
never, therefore, have mentioned, but from its co- 
incidence with my propensities, to which I shall 
briefly allude. 

“Whether these sporting propensities were pre- 
destined or not I know not; but I was born on En- 
field Chase, and in a house stated to have been a 
hunting lodge of one of our hunting monarchs, as 
probably it was, for a farm called the Dog Kennel 
stood within half a mile of the house or lodge. A 
curious old place this said lodge was, boasting its 
four rows of eight windows in front, save three on 
the ground floor, substituted by the entrance to the 
hall, where deers’ horns, rusty pikes, cutlasses, and 
God knows what, first delighted my boy’s eyes. Here, 
at two years old, I made my first début on the back 
of an animal, which I did in the following somewhat 
rude and rustic manner—namely, being daily taken 
by my nurse to meet the bullocks coming home from 
labour, on the back of one of which I am told I rode 
in great state up the old avenue to the yard. So far 
as riding goes, I may, in fact, truly say that I rode 
before I walked. My practice in this particular did 
not, therefore, begin very late in life. This, asa 
matter of course, soon led to a pony being wanted, 
and at six years old I was first blooded by Lady 
Salisbury’s huntsman on seeing my first fox killed, 
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At eight years oli! I could ride’ my father’s horses'as 

‘straight! ashe “ould ;:at twelve boasted two of ‘my 
owns ’and ‘at’ sixtéen ‘hada ‘reguiar stable of them, 
with an allowanée, tliat’ only made it a matter’of sur- 
prise: that I-did not'soon go—somewhere—headlong. 
However, I did ‘not ‘then; 'though I have since at 
timés'been about ‘as happy'as if -1-was there; but let 
we in gratitude allow I have also had hours, days, 
and years when I felt as if I'was on the diametrically 
opposite tack. 

» Teomay be asked, from what I now say, or, very 
probably, from what I have written, whether I was 
ever at school’? Yes, reader, I have been at various 
‘schools, some of them very odd ones, bat never at 
the ‘soit of schoul that, if the question was asked, it 
would ‘refer'to. No; Mamma would not part with 
hér only one, so T'was managed ‘in this' way at home. 
T loved hunting and horses enthusiastically, and hated 
Horace and Tiomer as cordially as any young gentle- 
man living; bat’ the bargain was Horace, Homer, 
and hunting, but not the one ‘without the other; so, 
as I knew that from this’decision appeal was useless, 
T took lessons from the huntsman and tutor at the 
same ‘time.’ Manhood came on; and for years my 
good star wasin its ascendancy, till death began to 
be busy in our family, and ‘as ‘our property, or rather 
incomes, depended on lives, not on deaths, if cordial 
good wishes: for their health could have kept them 
alive, many of the departed would be to this day still 
*to the fore.’ Suits‘in chancery ensued; some lost, 
others ‘gained; which will account at once for the 
vicissitudes of different periods of my life, and for 
the’ seeming ineongruity that I am aware exists in 
what I have at times written—namely, my acquaint- 
ance with scenes, manners, and men so much at 
variance with each other; in fact, from the habits of 
the peer to the tricks of the dealer. Yes, reader, I 


have been behind the curtain where both are actors, 
kind) Fortune leading me, a willing and delighted 
spectator, in the first case, stern Fate obliging me to 
dive into the mysteries of the other. But at the same 


time’ I must ‘allow. that I. have dived: into’ many 
curidts | scenes and places) voluntarily, from mere 
curiosity. I have sipped Chambertin in a ducal resi- 
dence, téte-a-téte Avith its noble owner. I have drunk 
half-and-half with: Tom Crib in his parlour; I have 
dined: in noble ‘halls, where aristocracy, beauty, and 
brillian»y dazzled. the sight and charmed the senses ; 
I ‘have dined at; farmers’, clubs, where drink dubbed 
every man)‘ a right good: fellow, which Stentorian 
lungs declared |‘ nobody could deny.’ 1 have danced 
in princely drawing-rooms, and so ‘ faith I have’ at 
Donnybrook fair... I have been: ppesented at more 
than one court; so.I have at the racket court at the 
Fleet and, Queen's Bench prisons. I have gone to 
very recherché dinners.in the latter place, where two 
honourables,.a noble lord, one of the most fascinating 
women living, myself, and one whose name we fre- 
quently see | mentioned. as about our present court, 
formed the party., So: have I (when I had a farm on 
my hands) dined.in,a field on cold bacon on a lump 
of bread. Ihave had a:stable full of hunters of my 
own, 80 have Istabled a hundred horses belonging 
to other persons. I, have given tradesmen a cheek 
for their bill for follies that now I wonder at, I have 
received one, of another sort when in business for 
sending |in, my own. I have sold scores of my own 
horses, when, it was;a matter of indifference to me 
whether; I sold one. J. have been twice—once for 
six and once for eight successive years—in a situa- 
tion where, hundreds of. horses, some my own and 
some the, property of others, passed every year through 
my, hands,,,. I, baye, driven my own four horses; so 
have.I scores.of teams belonging to coach proprietors: 
so was, I once, when very, closely screwed up in pecu- 
niazy matters, yery.near driving one, as an addition 
to.,my;,limited means, with this , very. consoling 
addenda to any other feelings I might have on the 
oceasion, from the, mouth of the worthy proprietor:— 
‘Tam sorry that just now I have no, vacancy on a 
pleasant coach, to, give you, but.there is the —— mail 
that, poor, ——~,,was, killed from last week, going 
through, —— forest, where, the road, is always in a 
shameful state,:),if, you would like, that till I can get 





‘you ‘a! better; T ‘will put ‘you on ‘it’ with’ pleasure.’ 
Though not a very particular’ man, I thouglit the 
share of pleasure on my part in undertaking ‘a night 
-meil-that-another -had-been killed-from- would-be very 
small indeed ; so this vicissitude ‘has not been added 
to the many of my life.” 

An anomalous life, truly ; but there are many such 
in various ways amid the vicissitudes of this chang- 
ing world, The millionaire becomes a bankrupt, the 
bankrupt a millionaire ; the man of title an outlaw, 
the parvenu a peer;—such are annual occurrences 
in England; not to mention. Railway Kings and 
princes, or misers’ heirs, or fortunate youths with 
unfortunate finales. 

But the turf is, no doubt, not without its influence 
in such matters; and that it may be less destructive 
than it too often is, it will be no bad thing to consult 
Mr. Harry Hieover. And it must be sequentially, 
and in detail; for we can only allow him a few 
passages by way of illustration, whilst he is showing 
us the whole benefit of his experience as how to buy 
a horse, how to use a horse, how to keep a horse, 
how to ride a horse, how to drive a horse, how to 
feed a horse; how to fit up a stable, how to do with 
the servants, and a hundred other necessary things 
too tedious to mention—Non Deus ex machina. 

“ Whenever I bought a horse, if the saddle he had 
been accustomed to be ridden with pleased me, I 
generally bought that also, if I could: the same with 
his bridle: of the latter, I should be afraid to state 
here how many I have had by me; but even of saddles 
I have often had at least thirty. I include my own, 
ladies’, servants’ saddles, exercising, and, perhaps 
three or four, racing saddles, of different weights: 
latterly I made it all but a sine qua non, that if I sold 
a horse his saddle went with him. 

“Independent of this accumulation from circum- 
stances, when we come to recollect that or 
winter clothing has to be stowed away, sweaters with 
their hoods, &c., old clothes for sick horses, or those 
in physie, waterproofs to cover clothes, if travelling, 
&e., it will be found that not only is a saddle-room 
wanted, but a good-sized one, if only, we will say, 
seven or eight horses are kept. 

‘“ And here, to save constant cleaning of spare bits, 
stirrup-irons, or any thing made of steel or iron, I 
will mention what some persons may not know, if a 
box or small tub of powdered lime is kept in the 
saddle-room, and such things are buried in it, they 
will keep, it may be said, ad infinitum, without care, 
or getting rusty. 

“1 need scarcely say a stove is indispensable ; and 
here, with a neatly-concealed bed, is a very proper 
place for one man at least to sleep.” 

Here are other remarks :— 

“ Race-horses were jirst kept probably for the 
amusement and triumph of seeing them win their 
races. They were continued with a view to putting 
money in their owners’ pockets by winning races. 
They are now pretty frequently kept for the purpose 
of losing races, by which their owners still put money 
in their pockets, though very few of them keep it 
there. I except the select few—double irons in New- 
gate to them. 

“ But we are not to bring race-horces forward as 
specimens of sociability or good temper, either to 
their own species or to us. There are few of them 
we could trust to be walked side by side. They will 
sometimes fly at each other at the starting, and have 
been known to do so even when running. Some 
will not run up to their horses: some will swerve 
‘away from them: others will not pass them. None 
of this shows the most kindly disposition. I do not 
say that their being kept solitary is the sole or abso- 
lute cause of this ferocity, but I am quite sure it con- 
tributes to it. All these things are tolerated in the 
race-horse. How far treating him in a different way 
would be beneficial or judicious, is not to my present 
purpose; but for whatever purpose we design the 
horse, there can be no doubt but the better-tempered 
he is the better adapted to that. purpose: he will be.” 

Again :— 

“Numbers of persons are deterred from keeping 
horses from conceixing the expense. of them to. be 





much greater than it’ really is, or, at’all events, nee, 
be, if they are’ properly managed. Such’ persons oftey 
expend in omnibus, streét-cab, and job cab-hire aboy; 
twice as much as would ‘keep them ‘a well-appointej 
Brougham or Clarence for their family use. 

“A friend of mine, who lives in pretty good sty 
with the exception of not keeping & carriage, whe, 
speaking on the subject, and enumérating the pry. 
bable expense of only a single horse, among his othe, 
items set down the forage of the horse ‘at a hundye 
a year; this being, in fact; quite’ as mucli as any thr: 
ordinary horses could be got to consume in ‘value, 

“JT make no donbt there’ are persons who ap 
cheated out of sach a sum as ‘my friend contemplated, 
and that such a sum is consumed in food—but yo 
food for the horse. The baker and biitchier, 1 cop. 
sider, in snch a case get an honest two-tliirds, mj 
the horse as little of the rerhainder as possible 
keep him in decent condition. | All ‘this impositio, 
arises from the same cause as that which will always 
oceasion such persons to lose money by their’ pm. 
chases when they make them on their own judgment, 
that is, undertaking the management of what they i 
not understand. 

“In some proof of this being the case} a physician 
has lately told me, that for the keep, shoeing, litt 
repairs of clothing, head-collars, and the’ supply of 
chamois, sponges, mops, brooms, &c., all of whieh 
are paid by his coachman, the bills regularly amoun 
to three hundred a-year. This, for one pair of horses, 
I must say, exceeds anything I ever heard of in poin 
of imposition on the part of a’ servant ;' still ihe 
master has paid it during ‘the six’ years this coach. 
man has been with Lim. The gentleman allowel 
he thought he was paying too mach, ‘and ‘asked my 
opinion. I thought he was’ by ‘more’ than to 
hundred a-year; but being only a mere acquaintance, 
I thought it no business of mine to put him right, 
for the doing of which I should very probably have 
got no thanks. I did suggest jobbing his horses, 
‘Ob, he had tried that, but he found the horses 
looked bad, and had always’ something the matter 
with them.’ Iasked if the same coacliman fed ai 
drove them. ‘ Yes, he did’ I smiled, ‘but said no 
more than it was odd; but I did not think it odd a 
all; and if the worthy physician bad thouglit twice, 
he would have seen the folly of supposing this rogue 
of a coachman would for a moment - tolerate his 
master’s jobbing horses, by which,:if ‘they were done 
justice to, coachee could make nothing; whereas, by 
the other plan, he cleared annually what’ many a 
nobleman’s son works six hours’ a-day for in a public 
office. Now had the physician jobbed a coachwa 
with the horses, he would have found he’ saved, 
say the least, a 1501. a-year by the change of his 
mode of proceeding; but he perseveres' in’ his oli 
plan, and so he may for me; it is quite useless to 
take trouble for friends without thanks ; it is folly to 
do the same thing for acquaintance ;' but I trust this 
fact shows how needful a counsellor is to any man 
in any matter of which he is not himself a competent 
judge.” 

And again :— 

“Here is just the difference between the priie ol 
the generality of foreigners, particularly Frenchmen, 
and Englishmen. A Frenchman on a wretch not 
worth twenty pounds will make him (if he or spurs 
can make him) curvet and prance so a8 to attract all 
eyes, and thinks him, neat to himself, an animal to 
be admired by all beholders. An Englishman on 
such a creature would pray no one might see him so 
mounted. Not so Monsieur. With him a horse is 
a horse, with this exception ; if the finest horse Eng- 
land ever produced was to walk quietly along the 
Boulevards, his rider would think they cut no figue 
at all; but give him one of Batty's cast-offs, or any 
creature that would dance about, making a fool of 
both horse and rider, he would be thought the ne 
plus ultra of horses. f 

“ With: their equipages, unless it be with the élite 
of fashion, they are: still. worse. A cabriolet is @ 
cabriolet, though it be a machine that has been in 
use twenty years, sinee it was only worth four pounds, 





and would be spoken of with all becoming pomposily. 
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Po ooeeemeneenenniinimeneeintbemenienaiaiiomnnmien 
An Englishman, who. hes never been, much at. the 
country chateaux-of Frenchmen can form, no idea of 
the monstrosities the remise there can produce—but 
still it,is the,carosse de Madame. 

“It is quite true private individuals of. moderate 
means, ate not called on or expected to keep such 
equipages as the nobility or persons of great wealth, 
et still may want a carriage for their families; and 
one that will,pass without observation of any sort is 
here quite appropriate ; but as most persons wish to 
make as decent an appearance as their means permit, 
and, as my object is, as far as I can, to further their 
abject as regards their horses and their appliances, I 
oaly beg;the, masters of such equipages to believe me 
when, I assure them: that. taking care their ladies are 
notin inclement, weather all the morning shopping, 
that they under such, circumstances curtail the length 
and aumber_of their. morning visits, do not order the 
carriage, at eleven and keep it waiting till one to take 
them, out, or.at one in the morning and keep it till 
three, to bring, them home, will just make the differ- 
ence of haying an, equipage that is at least creditable, 
or one that, would, occasionally induce a cabman to 
call out, ‘ Who wouldn’t keep a carriage 2” 
, “]p.ds,true, we,see the most splendid equipages 


‘out: ia, the most, inclement weather: but what are 


they, doing?, (‘Taking their. lords or masters to or 
fromthe House, to dinner or, a, party, bringing their 
lies, from ja yilla; to the town-house, or to a dinner 
op party, alse... The pace keeps them warm while 
goings they, set. down, and come. home, and are dried. 
There, are other, horses, and. other harness, if wanted, 
tofetch;their,owners back; but we do not see such 
owners staxying their horses and. servants, cheapen- 
jug bopnets,or silks, at. half-a-dozen different shops. 
Many, hundreds who.do, if they were going to ten 
different, ones.close, together, would not, if they lived 
two hundred.yards off, walk there, and, knowing they 
should be. three. hours, order their carriage to call 
for them: at. a.eertain. hour, for the world. What, 
lose letting the mine others see they kept a carriage ! 
Oh, the, delight of {Put those things into the car- 
riages’ ox.‘ William,’ beekoning their servant into 
the:shop,,‘put, this in the pocket of the carriage /’ 
Pleasant and salutary all this for clipped horses. 

“I haye, in (my eye a family of a certain grade, 
and, from the animus ofeach member of it, pretty 
accurately ,guess, what, would be done should they 
perpetrate a cartiage of any sort. If they wanted to 
go to,dinner at seven, won't it be ordered to the door 
at five, tobe. seen. there ?, If wanted to go shopping, 
whieh it, certainly. would be two hundred and fifty 
days\a-year, won't it be ordered at two, to go at half- 
past three 2: (Won't it. be ‘to and again,’ as people 
describe-our canine friend in a fair? Won't the tab- 
leis to\ write on, and the.‘ tablets of the memory,’ be 
taxed to. rake, up all:and every person they ever spoke 
to, and to find out their residence, to make a cail in the 
carriage? Won't Thomas be taught to give a regular 
‘Londonderry’ at the door, only somewhat longer 
and-louder:? || As the boys say,‘ Won't he, though ?’ 

“All this, we must say, is a very plebeian and 
petty sort of pride and affectation, evincing bad taste, 
bad tact, bad-education, and at once showing a being 
totally unused. to such appliances: it is something 
like what a deceased acquaintance of mine, one of a 
firm-of our most eminent brewers, was in the habit 
of doing. He had purchased a magnificent white 
marble chimney: piece for one of the sitting-rooms at 
his country seat: this said chimney-piece had two 
large bull's heads, elaborately carved. These our 
man of malt and wealth was constantly in the habit 
of seizing by the horns whenever any stranger hap- 
pened: to: be there ; and as the act was accompanied 
by the address, of § Ah! bully, bully!’ in a voice some: 
What of the Stentorian order, it never failed calling 
the attention of every ome unused to it to the desired 
Point.’ Then came a full statement of what it cost; 
and great the purchaser no doubt thought: he must 
consequently look in the eyes of his hearers. In 
some, perhaps, he did; but extremely little in those 
of some others’; for it spoke plainly of the parvenu, 
and of one who piqued himself quite as much on the 
Pocket .as the stud.” 





With, these tastes, we wish Mr.,Hieover.a pleasapt 
literary ride, and a,clean leap, over the fence of a first 
edition. 








AMERICAN SPORTING. 

Field Sports in the United States, and the British 
Provinces of America. By Frank Forester, 2-vols. 
Bentley. 

Tuis is the sporting season of the year, and in the 

plentiful lack of new books, (for so slack a period in 

publication we have not met with during our thirty- 
two years’ weary pilgrimage,) it is almost providential 
for a weekly periodical to have two congenial works 
to review in one Number. But so itis. We have 
the equine Harry Hieover for England, and the more 
general Frank Forester for America. The latter 
traverses the wide continent, and conducts us through 
many a various sport, from snipe to wild turkey, and 
from hares or rabbits to bisons, cariboos, and black 
and grizzly bears. As explanatory of, or rather 
necessary to his main design, he also evolves a large 
portion of natural history, from Wilson, Audubon, 
Godman (Am. Nat. Hist.), and others, to whose 
observations he frequently adds remarks and correc- 
tions of his own. This perhaps will be the chief 
recommendation of his work to English readers, 
whilst the sportsmen of America will value it more 
for the instruction it conveys for the most successful 
pursuit of their enterprises against every class of the 


Sere nature. 


At the offset, the author treats of a point which was 
fully and scientifically handled in Mr. Strickland’s 
splendid illustrations of the quaint old Dodo, (see 
Literary Gazette, No. 1651, p. 597,) namely, the 
the extinction of animal races; and he notices the 
destructive propensities of the American population, 
almost every male amongst whom is a hunter, and 
ready with the gun,* as likely to conduce to this end 
in many instances. Thus he says, inter alia,— 

“¢That such is the case, can be proved in a few 
words, and by reference to a few examples. The 
most evident, perhaps, of these, is the absolute 
extinction of that noble bird, the Heath-Hen, or 
Pinnated Grouse, TeTrao Currpo, on Long Island, 
where, within the memory of our elder sportsmen, 
they might be taken in abundance at the proper 
season, but where not a solitary bird has been seen 
for years. In the pines on the south-western shores 
of New Jersey, and in the oak-barrens of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, the same birds were also 





* Whether the game will be extinct before the universal 
use of the gun is lowered to a very small minimum, appears 
to be a question ; for we are told in another place, that the 
constant practice with fire-arms must gradually disappear 
from the States, and that there will hardly be a rifieman 
out of the regular army. 

Thus, “ during the war of the Revolution, every country- 
man was a rifleman. Burgoyne surrendered as much to the 
unerring aim of the undisciplined American militia qs to the 
skill or courage of the regulars. Even in the last war, the 
northern and midland states could produce their hundreds 
and thousands of rifle shots; and on the Canada frontier 
they did good service. 

“ Along the Atlantic sea-board the rifle is now, already, 
an unknown arm ; and I doubt extremely whether, between 
the Kennebec, the Delaware, the great lakes, and the ocean, 
one regiment could be raised of men practically familiar with 
the use of this deadly national weapon. 

“ According to this rate, the use of the weapon, of course, 
passing away so soon as its utility passes, the rifie will ere 
long be as rare in the western as it now is in the eastern 
states. The Bison, the Elk, are already rare on this side 
the Mississippi, if not extinct. The Deer are, in the same 
ratio, declining, and the Turkey. 

“These gone, the utility and honour of the rifle are 
extinct also. 

“So long as smaller game exist, the gun-shot will still 
continue, replacing the rifle as it has done to the eastward, 
to be in use ; and the practice of fire-arms will not be wholly 
lost. Destroy the small game too, and the fowling-piece 
falls into disuse also. 

“T do not myself believe that one century will pass over 
the United States before its population, now the readiest on 
earth with the gun, will have cast it aside altogether, and 
before a firelock will be as rare, unless in the hands of 
trained regulars, as the rifle is now on the sea-board, 

“This certainly is a point worthy of consideration, even 
by those who think themselves far too great and philan- 
thropical to trouble themselves about such ‘trifles as the 
increase or decrease of little birds, and the field sports of 
little men. It is, however, sound philosophy which teaches 
us that ‘great ends come from small beginnings.’” 





plentiful -within a; few. years; | but ow they, are 
alreadg rare, aves ; and, after a few more returns of 
the rapidly succeeding seasons, they. will be entirely 
unknown in their.eld-aceustomed places’ 

“The same ,thing-is the case, im\a yet: greater 
degree, with regard, to the Wild, Turkey. It is not 
yet half a eentury since these birds, the noblest wild 
game of the Gallinaceous order, abounded on the 
slopes of the Warwick and Musconeteong Moun- 
tains; in the Shawangunks; and, im a word, 
throughout the whole length of the great chain 
which connects the White Mountains. of the north 
with the Alleghanies proper. I have myself con- 
versed with sportsmen, in the river counties of .New 
York, who, in their boyhood, thought less of killing 
their half.dozen Wild Turkeys in the morning, than 
we should now-a-days of bagging as many Ruffed 
Grouse. 

‘ At present, with the exception of afew stragglers, 
which, I believe, still exist on the Connecticut, about 
the rocky steeps of Mount Tom and Mount Holy- 
oake, and. a single drove which are reported to be 
seen occasionally among the hill-fastmesses at the 
lower end of the Greenwood Lake, on/the frontiers of 
New York and New Jersey, none are to be found 
until we reach the western regions of Pennsylvania. 
And, in fact, as a bird of sport, they.are not. any 
where on the eastern side of the great Apalachian 
chain, 

“ The Deer and the greater American Hare, which 
turns white in winter, are likewise already.extinct in 
many places, where both could be captured; within 
the last twenty years, in such numbers as.to afford 
both sport and profit to their pursuers. 

“In New Jersey, and in New York, south of the 
forty-second degree of north latitude, with the excep- 
tion of a small number carefully preserved on the 
brush-plains of Long Island, the Deer, Cervus 
VirGINIANUS, has ceased to exist... And it requires 
no. prophetic eye to see the day when this pride of 
the North American forest shall have ceased to have 
its habitation anywhere eastward of Pennsylvania, 
unless it be in the remote northern forests of Maine, 
in the mountains of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
and in that small district of New York lying between 
the head waters of the Hudson, Lake Champlain, the 
St. Lawrence, and the eastern extremity of Ontario ; 
which latter tract, owing to its singularly rugged and 
unproductive character, will probably contain the 
Deer, the Moose, the Cariboo, the Panther, and even 
the Besver, after they shall have become extinct, 
even in the far West.” 

“Even with game of the largest. kind, as Deer, 
Bear, Hares, and the like, it is not the cireumserip- 
tion of their limits by ploughed fields, but the ruth- 
less persecution to which they are subjected, which 
is gradually extinguishing them, where, within ten 
or fifteen years, they abounded. 

“In the counties of Hampshire and Berkshire, in 
Massachusetts, of Dutchess, Putnam, Rockland, and 
Orange, in New York, and of Sussex, in New Jersey, 
there is an extent of forest land, wilder and more 
inaccessible, and in every way more suited to harbour 
herds of Deer, and ten times greater, than all the 
Deer forests in the Highlands of Seotland; in the 
former, you have perbaps rather a greater chance of 
meeting an elepbant, thanks to the abundance’ of 
menageries, than a hait or hind; im the letter, the 
Red Deer are more numerous now than they were 
two centuries ago. 

“ Hence it is evident, that there is no natural ren: 
son whatever, much less a necessary or inevitable 
one, for the rapid decrease and approaching ‘extinc- 
tion of all kinds of game, whether large or smafl, 
throughout the United States of America. Nor is ‘it 
to be attributed to any other canse'than the ‘reckless 
and ignorant, if not wanton, destruction’ of’ these 
animals by the rural population. 

“The destruction of the Pinnated Grouse, which 
is total on Long Island, and all. bat total in' New 
Jersey and the Pennsylvania onk-barrens, is’ astri: 
bable to the brutal and wholly wanton hatoc'! com- 
mitted among them by the charcoal-burners, who 
frequent those wooded districts; and wlio, not con- 
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tent with destroying the parent birds, at all seasotis, 
even while hatching and hovering their broods, 
shooting the half-fledged cheepers in whole hatchings 
at a shot, and trapping them in deep snows—with a 
degree of wantonness equally barbarons and un- 
meaning, steal or break all the eggs which they can 
find 


“To this. add the spring burnings of the forest 
land, and you have cause enough to account for the 
extermination of the Pinnated Grouse, or Heath- 
Hen; who is not now to be shot in such numbers as 
to render it worth the while to hunt for him nearer 
than Michigan or Illinois.” 

And he adds a national characteristic to the list,— 

“ The destruction of the smaller and more abund- 
ant species is to be attributed to different reasons ; 
bat the operation of these is more rapid and more 
fatal than those which have led to the extinction of 
the races we have mentioned. 

“ The first of these causes is the very singular, if 
not incomprehensible, characteristic of the people of 
the United States to disregard and violate all laws, 
even laws of their own making; the second, the 
apathy of the rural population with respect to game, 
and the error into which they have fallen of regard- 
ing all game laws as passed to their detriment, and 
for the pleasure of the dwellers in cities ; the third is, 
the dishonest gluttony of all classes in the cities, 
with the exception of a few sportsmen ; and the last, 
horresco referens, the selfishness and want of union 
among themselves of genuine sportsmen. 

“With regard to the first of the reasons Isid down 
here, it may be taken as a matter of fact that no man, 
boy, or fool in the country abstains from killing 
game, in or out of season, for fear of the law; and 
that no farmer or landholder will ever give informa- 
tion against the violation of this law, though so far 
is he from being non litigious, that one of the prin- 
cipal pleasures of his life is the sueing his neigh- 
bours for the smallest possible sums. The exceed- 
ing fondness of the population in general for re- 
course to civil, and their equally evident disregard of 
crimihal law, is one of the phenomena of the country 
and the age in which we live. 

“Secondly. the apathy of the farmer arises natu- 
rally enough from this—that all he has heard of game 
laws in foreign lands is in connexion with feudal 
rights, individual privileges, and nominal distinctions, 
which are certainly everywhere more or less vexa- 
tious, and in some places really injurious to classes ; 
‘although far less so than Americans are led to be- 
lieve by the demagogue orators and editors from 
‘whom they obtain their information on this topic, as 
on most others of the internal economy of foreign 
countries. 

“Tt is needless to state that the game laws of the 
United States have no such bearing whatsoever ; and 
are intended solely to protect the animals in question 
during the periods of nidification, incubation, and 
providing for the youthfnl broods.” 

‘We are not going into the many localities visited 
by the author, nor the habits of the game he followed, 
nor the ways by which he brought them down; but 
there are some incidental statements which we deem 
to possess enough of common interest to entitle them 
to European as well as American notice. As, for 
example, it is mentioned,— 

“Of game land-birds proper, then, we have in all 
but THREE GENERA, the wild Turkey, the Grouse, 
and the Quail, Here specially observe and remember 
that on the whole continent of America there exists 
neither PHEASANT “hor PartripGE; and to call the 
Ruffed Grouse, or American Quail, as both are called, 
by those names, is not an iota less absurd than it 
would be to call them Game-cocks and Bantams. 

“Moreover, of all the various species both of 
‘Grouse and Quail, common to this country, there are 
but two of the former, the Ruffed and Pinnated, and 
one of the latter, the common Quail, sufficiently 
abundant in any part of the United States or Canada 
to render it worth the sportsman’s while to pursue 
them.” 

Again,— 

-“The European Hare, it is well known, is more 
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than double the size and weight of the American 
variety; weighing, when full grown, from six to 
eight pounds, and measuring two feet in length— 
while the American cogener is not above eighteen 
inches long at the utmost, and does not weigh above 
two pounds. It is natural enough, therefore, that 
the European sportsman should be inclined to doubt 
the fact, associating his ideas of the animal with the 
large kind which he has hunted or shot at home, 
when he is told that the little greyish creature, which 
so very closely resembles the Rabbit of his country 
in size, is not a Rabbit but a Hare. 

“In many points, moreover, connected with his 
haunts, habits, and history, the small Hare of 
America resembles the Rabbit of the eastern con- 
tinent ; although in others more marked, and, indeed, 
positively decisive of his species, the two animals 
differ entirely. 

“The points of similarity lie in this, that the 
smaller American Hare, like the rabbit of Europe, 
loves craggy and inaccessible wooded hill-sides ; 
and, when hard-pressed by dogs, will betake itself to 
holes and clefts in the rock; and that he has the 
same skulking habit, and much the same motion. 

“The great difference is, that he never dwells in 
vast congregations or warrens, and never burrows in 
the earth for his habitual dwelling-place, This point, 
with some others, of structure and breeding, is de- 
cisive against his being a Rabbit.” 

The following is a curious instance of extraordinary 
acuteness in animal sagacity,— 

«Last winter I had a good opportunity of con- 
trasting the artful and suspicious nature of the 
Golden-eye with that of the more confiding Morillon. 
When shooting wild-fowl on the banks of the Teith, 
I discovered, with my glass, a Golden-eye feeding at 
the top of along creek, and a couple of Morillons 
at the bottom where it joined the river. As they 
were at some distance from each other, it was im- 
possible to keep an eye upon both. So, knowing 
that if the Golden-eye got a glimpse of me, he would 
not stay to take another, I was obliged to trust to 
the simplicity of the more social Morillons. I got 
within a fair distance for my last run, when the 
Morillons, who had caught a transient glance at my 
maneuvres, paid the compliment of giving me their 
undivided attention; but as they did not leave the 
ground, nor show any other sign of alarm, I was 
congratulating myself that all was safe. The moment, 
however, that the Golden-eye came up from the dive, 
he perceived that the Morillons were resting on their 
oars, and instantly was on his guard. It was most 
curious to see the cunning and tact of the creature, 
which I had every advantage for observing, as I was 
well concealed. He kept cruizing about with out- 
stretched neck, peering first on one side of the creek, 
then on the other, always selecting the best points of 
sight to halt, and make his observations. Nor would 
he recommence his repast until the Morillons had 
set him the example. And had I not known his 
usual precaution of making the first dive or two, 
after being scared, very short, he might even then 
have escaped.’” 

And in the line of trade and manufactures the fol- 
lowing may be quoted,— 

“The high qualities of English guns are not to be 
surpassed, but cannot be furnished by any first-rate 
maker short of— appurtenances included—56/. This, 
with 30 per cent. ad valorem duty added, shipping 
charges, &c., will amount to a very large price. 
Nevertheless, I say, if any man be disposed to go to 
the trouble of importing an English gun at all, let 
him import a first-rate and first-price London article. 
T never saw a Birmingham gunI would have cared to 
shoot with.” 

From upland and sea coast shooting, our author 
proceeds to mountain ranges and wildernesses, such 
as our gallant countryman, Murray, made to ring with 
his gun and pen. The introduction to this division 
lays a novel view of the country and sporting in 
America before us. Mr. Forester observes,— 

“Under this title, (‘Wild Sporting in the Wilder-, 
ness,’) I include all that is generally termed hunting 
—all, in a word, that is executed with the rifle in- 





stead of the shot-gun, with the Horse or the Hound, 
instead of the Setter or the Spaniel. Hunting in its 
true acceptation, with packs of trained Hounds, 
foliowed in view, by mounted hunters, can harily be 
said to exist in North America, although there jg 
one regular pack of Fox-hounds, kept up and hunted 
in perfect English style at Montreal, supported 
principally by officers of the garrison. It is well 
managed during the short season, and ‘has often 
shown great sport and fine runs. Many gentlemen 
in the Southern States keep packs of Hounds for the 
pursuit both of the Deer and the Bear, and, when 
the ground is practicable, ride to them well ani 
daringly, but the woody nature of the country, ani 
the unwillingness of the game to break covert anj 
take to the open, render it nearly impossible to keep 
near the Hounds; the principal utility of which 
is to drive the animal across the stand of the am. 
bushed hunter, and allow him to do execution on jt 
with his trusty rifle, or his full charge of buck-shot, 

“In old times a pack of Foxhounds was kept st 
Elizabeth-town in New Jersey, by a brother of the 
gallant Commodore Decatur, but it has long since 
been given up, and no other now exists, I believe, 
regularly hunted in the United States. The Fox is 
not, therefore, considered in any light but that of 
vermin, and is pursued merely for the sake of destroy. 
ing a noxious animal, generally on foot, with a few 
heavy southern hounds, and the gun. 

“The animals, therefore, which are pursued in 
the sports of the wilderness, are the noblest, the 
largest, the fleetest, and, in one instance, the fiercest 
in the known world.” 

To illustrate this assertion we copy the account of 
a grand chace, introduced by a choice specimen of 
Yankee lingo or slang. One Harry loquitur ; but 
we find we must reserve his narrative till next week. 








NORWAY. 
A Visit to the Western Coast of Norway. By W. 
Wittich. Cox. 

Tuis is the thirty-second volume of Knight's cheap 
monthly issue for all readers, and is not undeserving 
of that distinction. The author led long amongst us 
a literary life of great industry and labour. Ass 
teacher of and writer in German, he was one of tle 
most useful of his class; and in higher than merely 
educational literature, though much contributed to 
various periodical publications, he took a yet superior 
station, and gave to the world many articles of ster- 
ling value. The Literary Gazette has borne fre 
quent testimony to his merits. He died in February 
last; and the present work describes a tour on the 
western side of Norway, in which he relaxed from his 
toils, and of which he gives a very agreeable account. 
It is chiefly descriptive, and to show how well able 
Mr. Wittich was to paint nature, as to guide the 
school, we will select two or three of his little 
sketches. Having visited Romsdalen, and admired 
its romantic features, he goes on to a peculiar sight—- 
“The mountain I am speaking of goes by the name 
of the Trolltinde, which signifies ‘ bewitched needles. 
This term, however, is not properly applied to the 
mountain itself, but to the strangely shaped figures 
with which its top is crowned. They are not situated 
on the same side of the valley on which the Roms- 
dalshorn is found, but nearly opposite to it, among 
the southern mountains. The rocky masses ol 
which the figures rest exceed probably the elevation 
of three thousand feet above the sea, and their sides 
are as steep, or, if possible, still steeper than those 
on which the horn is superincumbent. The Troll- 
tinde, or Bewitched Needles, are placed on the very 
edge of these masses. These are a considerable 
number of isolated rocks, of different sizes and shapes, 
standing close together. They resemble in some 
degree a number of chimneys of different height, ot 
huge statues left in a rude and unfinished state 
Some of them look like pillars, others like obelisks, 
and others have the form of wedges ; a few are wider 
at the top than at the base. It is difficult to deter- 
mine their height from the distance at which they are 
seen, but I should think that several of them must be 
more than fifty feet high. The width of these rocky 
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masses is very inconsiderable in proportion to their 
height. Considering this circumstance, it must be a 
matter of astonishment how these rocks, situated at 
au elevation which exposes them to the full fury of 
the gales to which this region is subject, have been 
able to keep their position. In looking at them one 
would think that no great force would be required to 
detach them from the rocks on which they stand, and 
hurl them into the valley. Yet they must have been 
standing there for many centuries, and have resisted 
all the changes of the atmosphere and many most 
violent storms. I have never seen anything approach- 
ing them in shape and position, and I venture to 
assert that the wildest and most creative imagination 
could hardly conceive stranger and bolder peaks than 
those which nature offers at this place to the eyes of 
the astonished traveller. I need hardly tell you that 
I felt. a great desire to obtain a nearer view of these 
extraordinary formations, but there appeared to be no 
way to get near them. The steepness of the rock on 
which they are placed convinced me, at the first 
view, that an ascent from the valley was quite out of 
the question. I rejoiced, therefore, at being informed 
that from one of the mountains standing at the back 
of the parsonage of Grotten, a much nearer and more 
distinct view of the Trolltinde could be obtained. 

“It is easily to be conceived that such strangely 
shaped rocks, placed in so conspicuous a position, 
must always have made a deep impression on the 
imagination of the inhabitants of the valley. They 
wcount for their origin by certain legendary stories, 
which, have been. transmitted to them by tradition. 
One of these traditions ascribes them to St. Olaf, who 
introduced Christianity into this part of Norway, aud 
isconsidered as the apostle of the country. It is 
said that all his efforts directed to that purpose were 
rendered abortive by the tricks of some evil spirits 
inhabiting this mountain region, and that at last, to 
get rid of them, he used the supernatural power he 
was gifted with to convert them into rocks. To this 
tradition the name of Trolltinde appears to refer: 
but these rocks are also called Brudefolget, or the 
Cortége of the Bride. This name is derived from 
another tradition, which is more widely spread among 
the natives of Romsdalen than that of St. Olaf: 
according to this legend, a bridegroom and bride were 
going to church with their relations and followers, 
and when they were passing over the mountains the 
whole company was converted into stones by the 
malicious spirits, which, before the introduction of 
Christianity, had full possession of these elevated 
places. The two most elevated of these rocks. go 
still by the names of bridegroom and bride. I hardly 
venture to assert that the Trolltinde materially in- 
crease the sublimity of the scenery of Romsdalen, but 
their strange shapes, and their position on the edge 
of such a high mountain wall, have left such a deep 
impression on my mind, that F shall all my lifetime 
remember them with that degree of admiration which 
is the tribute due to such extraordinary natural ap- 
pearances. 

“The continual excitement to which our minds 
had been subject for many hours, had at last blunted 
their susceptibility for such sublime beauties of 
seenery. We began to feel a marked lassitude of 
mind, and a decided aversion for new scenes, of 
Whatever description. As at the same time we ob- 
served that the day was nearly spent, we resolved to 
Tetrace our steps to Grétten.” 

Hence he penetrates into a still more mountainous 
region, and tells us— 

“The Dovre Field is an immense table-land, which 
connects the extensive mountains which cover the 
Western districts of Norway with that chain of 
mountains which traverses the Scandinavian Penin- 
sula in its length, and is known by the name of 
Kidlen, The greatest dimension of the table-land of 
the Dovre Field lies east and west, and we had to 
cross it from south to north. The distance was 
Stated to be, in a straight line, more than forty miles, 
but along the road we had to travel it exceeds fifty. 
The upper surface of this extensive mountain-tract 
Vaties in elevation between three thousand and five 
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and 63° of latitude, you may imagine that its climate 
must be very cold; and so itis, For nine months 
of the year frost is almost continually experienced, 
and frequently for many days and even weeks, in a 
very intense degree. During the remainder of the 
year, from the beginning of June to the end of 
August, snow occasionally falls, and the weather is 
almost without intermission cold, boisterous, and 
rainy. The upper surface of the table-land is in 
general so free from prominent eminences and deep 
depressions, that it may be called level, irregularities 
of outline of any magnitude being very seldom met 
with in the western districts; however, there are 
several high peaks, which seem to be a continuation 
of the numerous pointed pinnacles which surround 
the Vale of Romsdalen, On the east of the road 
there are no such isolated rocky masses to be seen. 
The vegetation is extremely scanty, the rocks being 
either quite bare or covered with mossés or swamps. 
There are, however, some spots overgrown with birch 
or willow ; but these trees, from the rigour of the 
climate, acquire only diminutive size. The birch- 
trees hardly ever attain the height of three, or at the 
most, of four yards; their stems are crooked and full 
of knotty excrescences. The willows and alder-trees 
are less frequent, and not so high as the birch. The 
more elevated parts of this region are always covered 
with snow, and even in the lower there are only a 
few narrow depressions, where the grass springs in 
summer and affords pasture for a few head of cattle. 
Cultivation is of course quite out of the question.” 

Onward a little farther we select another passage, 
and the rather as it involves a description of equip- 
ment which is amusing enough, and would do 
famously for a masquerade, provided the room could 
be iced :— 

* Before we reached Fogstuen snow began to fall, 
and it was attended by a strong north-western gale, 
whose keenness was far from being pleasant to our 
feelings, accustomed as they had been for several 
weeks to the impressions of a hot summer. 

“ In the fieldstuer our sensations were soon restored 
to a pleasant equilibrium by a blazing fire of birch 
boughs and dry twigs. We did not mind the storm 
which raged without, and enjoyed to its full extent 
that pleasure which is always experienced, when the 
body has been disagreeably affected, as soon as the 
unpleasant sensation is removed. As there had been 
much frost during the night, we were on the follow- 
ing morning advised not to continue our travel in a 
cabriolet, but in sledges. We were assured that there 
had been sufficient snow and frost on the table-land 
to admit of this manner of travelling safely, which 
was much better adapted for the road than wheeled 
vehicles. The frost had continued for several days, 
and the ice on the lakes and watercourses was said to 
be strong enough to bear the horses and sledge. 
Having consented to this change, an addition to our 
clothing was next proposed ; our dress being observed 
not to be of such a description as to protect us suffi- 
ciently against the inclemency of the weather which 
at this season prevails on the table-land. Our expe- 
rience of yesterday gave weight to the arguments of 
our landlord, but the equipment proposed appeared to 
us at first so strange, that it was only after some 
hesitation that we were induced to adopt it. We had 
to put over our boots another pair made of sheepskin, 
and over our heads a large cap made of the same 
material ; the latter was provided with two lappets, of 
which one was tied under the chin, and the other 
under the nose, and extended over our foreheads to 
the eye-brows, so that nothing was uncovered except 
the eyes themselves. Our hands were not forgotten. 
We were obliged to put on a pair of gloves of 
immense size. They were also made of sheepskin, 
and so large that they reached over the elbows nearly 
to the shoulders, and they were tied together by a 
thong on our backs. Having in this way secured the 
extremities from the effects of the cold, the whole 
equipment was completed by a large wolfskin tied 
round our bodies. When we were thus fully arrayed, 
we could not help laughing at each other; for we 
appeared te have entirely lost the shape of human 





thousand feet above the sea. As it lies between 62° 


beings. We eértainly much more resembled the 





Esquimaux in their full winter dress, than any person 
living on our own happy island.” 

From these morsels the public will perceive that 
this Number or Part is very creditable to the series, 
and calculated to recommend the whole as a pabulum 
for the general reader of every rauk. 


~ San cement 
REMAINS OF JOHN KEATS. 


Mr. Miines’ Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of 
John Keats. 
[Second Notice.—Conclusion.]} 

KEATs, as would be seen from our last paper, sadly 
resembled most of his fraternity who trust to litera- 
ture as a support. Better far for thousands if they 
would only be persuaded to cut the Pen into a Tooth- 
pick, and sacrifice the ideal to the useful. The one 
will rarely fill their mouths—the other may help to 
sweeten them. 

By a remarkable but not uncommon process of 
mind, which mingles in the closest ties severe sorrow 
with humour, and tears with laughter (the highly- 
strung psychological bow being evér on the brace 
for a counter impulse), Keats entertained a notion to 
write a Beppoish poem, and Mr. Milnes says— 

“ He never had even made up his mind what title 
to give it; the ‘ Capand Bells,’ and ‘ The Jealousies,’ 
were two he spoke of: I give here all that was 
written, not only because it exhibits his versatility of 
talent, but because it presents him, almost for the 
first time, in the light of a humorous writer, just at 
the moment of his existence when real anxieties 
were pressing most threateningly upon him, when 
the struggle between his ever-growing passion and 
the miserable circumstances of his daily life was 
beating down his spirit, and when disease was ad- 
vancing with stealthy, but not altogether unperceived, 
advances, to consummate by a cruel and lingering 
death the hard conditions of his mortal being. There 
is nothing in this combination which will surprise 
those who understand the poetic, or even the literary, 
nature, but I know few stronger instances of a moral 
phenomenon which the Hamlets of the world are for 
ever exhibiting to an audience that can only resolve 
the problem by doubting the reality of the one or the 
other feeling, of the mirth or of the misery. 

‘*T am unwilling to leave this, the last of Keats’s 
literary labours, without a word of defence against the 
objection that might with some reason be raised 
against the originality of his genius, from the circum- 
stance that it is easy to refer almost every poem he 
wrote to some suggestion of style and manner de- 
rived from preceding writers. From the Spenserian 
‘Endymion,’ to these Ariosto-like stanzas, you can 
always see reflected in the mirror of his intellect the 
great works he is studying at the time. This is so 
generally the case with verse-writers, and the test has 
been so severely and successfully applied to many of 
the most noted authors of our time, that I should not 
have alluded to it had I not been desirous to claim 
for Keats an access to that inmost penetralium of 
Fame which is solely consecrated to original genius. 
The early English chronicle-dramas supplied Shak- 
speare with many materials and outlines for his his- 
torical plays, and the ‘Adamo’ of Andreini had indis- 
putably a great effect on the frame-work of ‘ Paradise 
Lost;’ but every one feels that these accidents rather 
resemble the suggestions of nature which every mind, 
however independent, receives and assimilates, than 
what is ordinarily meant by plagiarism or imitation. 
In the case of Keats, his literary studies were appa- 
rently the sources of his productions, and his variety 
and facility of composition certainly increases very 
much in proportion to his reading, thus clearly 
showing how much he owed to those who had pre- 
ceded him. But let us not omit two considerations : 
—first, that these resemblances of form or spirit are 
a reproduction, not an imitation, and that while they 
often are what those great masters might themselves 
have contentedly written, they always inclade some- 
thing which the model has not—some additional in- 
tnitive vigour; and secondly, let us never forget, 
that wonderful as are the poems of Keats, yet, after 
all, they are rather the records of a poetical education 
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than’ ‘the accomplished work Of’ }hé mature artist, 
This is in ging the tell ant of thése pages ; 
this is what é et eTS 50 Meg ire “Day by 
day, his apie fe is uedded” is ‘fancy enriched, 
his taste purified ; every fresh aequaintance with the 
motive minds of past, generations Yeads him ‘x step 
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chill,. was @ dittlerfeyeredgbut added, §Ldon’t feel it 
now. He was.easily persuaded to go to bed, and as 
he leapt into the cold sheets, before his head was on 
the ‘pillow; ‘he ‘slightly coughed and said,“ That’ is 
blood from my mouth; bring: me the candle ; let me 
see this blood’ ‘He gazed steadfastly for some 

ments ‘at the ruddy stain, anid then looking in his 





onwards in knowledge and in power; the elements 
of ancient genius become his own; the Skill of 
faculties long spent revives in him; ever, like Nature 
herself, he gladly receives and energetically repro- 
duces. _ And now we approach the consummation of 
this ‘laborious work, the formation of a mind of the 
highest order; we hope to see the perfect fruit whose 
promise has been more than, the perfection of noted 
men; we desire to sympathise with this realised idea 
of 'a great poet, from which he has ever felt himself 
so far, but which he yet knows he is ever approach- 
ing; we yearn to witness the full flow of this great 
spiritual. riyer, whose source has long lain in the 
heart of the earth, and to which the streams of a 
thousand hills have ministered.” 

This is fine, language; and, after all, the ‘nut lies 
in the shell of degree. How much is mere imitation ; 
how much very little more; and how much genius 
making a noble work from a mere hint—aye, a silk 
purse from a sow’s ear! But stand this account how 
it may with poor enthusiastic Keats, the ‘world’s busi- 
ness was drawing to a sad close with him. The 
annexed exhibits the progress of morbid feelings :— 


3 “Tonisville, April 20, 1825. 

«#'' * * Your letter has in’ some ‘measure re- 
lieved my mind of a load that has sorely pressed for 
years. I felt innocent of the unfeeling, niean, con- 
duct imputed to me by some of my brother's friends, 
and kitew that the knowledge of the facts vould soon 
set that to rights ; but I could not rest while under 
the impression that he really suffered through my not 
forwarding him money at the time when TI promised, 
but had not the power. ‘Your saying ‘that he knew 


nothing of want, ‘either of friends or money,’ and 


giving proofs ‘of the truth of ‘it, made’ me’ breathe 
freély—enabled me ‘to’ chetish his “memory, without 
the feeling’ of liaving caused him misery; however 
unavoidably, while a living Friend and Brother. I 
d6 not doubt but that he complained of me} although 
he was the noblest fellow, whose soul was ever open 
to’ my inspection, bis nervous, morbid temperament 
at times’ led him'to' misconstrue the’ motives of his 
best friends, ' T have’ been instrumental times’ innu- 
mierable in correcting erroneous impressions so formed 
of those very persons who have been most ready to 
believe the ‘stories lately circnlated against me, and I 
almost believe that if I had remained his companion, 
and had had ‘the means, as I’ had the wish, to have 
devoted my life to lis fame and happiness, he might 
have beén living at this hour. “His temper did not 
unfold itsélf'to’ you, liis friend, until the vigour of his 
mind was somewhat impaired, and he no longer pos- 
sessed the power to resist tlie pettishness he formerly 
considered he had ‘no right to trouble his triends with, 
From’ the’ time’ we’ were’ boys’ at’ school, where we 
loved, jangled; and fought ‘alternately, until we sepa- 
rated in’ 1818,'I i ‘a ‘great measure ‘relieved him by 
‘contintal ‘sympathy, explanation, and inexhaustible 
spirits and good humour, from many a bitter fit of 
hypochondtiasm. He avoiiled teazing any one with 
his misévies but Tom and myself, and often asked our 
forgiveness; venting and discussing them gave him 
relief. ‘I'do not mean to'say that he did not receive 
the most! indalgent attention from his many devoted 
friends ;“‘on the ‘contrary;’I ‘shall ever look with 
admitiition on the exertions made for his comfort 
avid happiness ‘by his tinmerous friends. No one in 
England undérstood liiseharacter perfectly but poor 
“Toin, aiid he’ hai not the power to divert his frequent 
inelancholy, and eventually increased his disease most 
fearfully by the horrors of his own lingering death.” 
)S Aisdeath warrant ‘came— 
' ‘se Offi! night, about eleven o’clock; Keats returned 
home in a state of strange’ physical excitement—it 
‘thight have ‘appeared to those who did not: know him, 
ofe of fierce intoxication!’ He told-his friend he had 
* been 6utsid# tle stage-eoach, had: received a severe 





friend’s face with an expression of sudden calmness 
never to be forgotten, said, ‘I -know the colour of 
that blood.—it is arterial blood—I cannot be deceived 
in’ that colour; that) drop is my death-warrant. I 
must die.” 

With the aid of warm and. sincere friends,, Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Severn, and Mr, (now Sir James) Clarke, 
Mr. Keats was taken to and tended in Italy; and, as 
he left the hopes of love and life, the passion and the 
regret ‘seemed to grow in. wilder luxuriance. He 
writes, on his departure— 

“I wish for death every day and night to deliver 
me from.these pains, and then I wish death away, for 
death would destroy even those pains, which. are 
better than nothing. Land and sea, weakness and 
decline, are: great separators, but Death is the great 
divorcer forever. When the pang of this thought has 
passed through my mind, I may say the bitterness of 
death is passed. I often wish for you, that you 
might flatter me with the best. I think, without my 
mentioning it, for my sake, you would be a friend to 
Miss when I am dead, You-think she has 
many faults, but for my sake think she has not, one. 
If there is anything you can do for her by word or 
deed, I know you will doit. I amin a state at pre- 
sent in which woman, merely as woman, can have no 
more power over me than stocks and stones, and yet 
the difference of my sensations with respect to Miss 

and my sister, is amazing—the one seems to 
absorb the other to a degree incredible. I seldom 
think of my brother and sister in America; the 
thought of leaving Miss is beyond everything 
horrible—the sense of darkness coming over me—I 
eternally see her figure eternally vanishing ; some of 
the phrases she was in the habit of using during my 
last nursing at Wentworth Place ring in my ears, 
Is-there another life? Shall I awake and find all 
this a dream? There must be, we cannot be created 
for this sort of suffering. 

“* * * Yesterday we were let out of quarantine, 
during which my health suffered more from bad air 
and the stifled cabin than it had done the whole 
voyage. The fresh air revived me a little, and I hope 
T am well enough this morning to write to you a 
short calm letter ;—if that can be called one, in which 
I am afraid to speak of what I would fainest dwell 
upon. As I have gone thus far into it, I must go on 
a little ;—perhaps it may relieve the load of wretched- 
ness which presses upon me. The persuasion that I 
shall see her no more will kill me. My dear Brown, 
I should have had her when I was in health, and I 
should have remained well. I can bear to die—I 
cannot bear to leave her. Oh, God! God! God! 
Everything I have in my trunks that reminds me of 
her goes through me like a spear. The silk lining 
she put in my travelling cap scalds my head. My 
imagination is horribly vivid about her—I see her— 
I hear her. There is nothing in the world of suffi- 
cient interest to divert me from her a moment. This 
was the case when I was in England; I cannot 
recollect, without shuddering, the time that I was a 
prisoner at Hunt's, and used to keep my eyes fixed 
on Hampstead all day. Then there was a good hope 
of seeing her again—Now!—O that I could. be 
buried near where she lives! I am afraid to write 
to her—to receive a letter from her—to see her hand- 
writing would break my heart—even to hear of her 
anyhow, to see her name written, would be more 
than I could bear.” 

And in the midst, of this, in proof of our foregoing 
remark, he puns*— 

‘*‘A violent storm in the Bay of Biscay lasted for 





* There is a better one of Reynolds’ :—“ Brown has been 
taking French lessons at the cheap rate of two-and-sixpence 
@ page, and Reynolds observed, ‘Gad, the man hig 
lessons so cheap, he must have stolen them,’” ; 
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thirty hours, and).exposed, the voyagers.to consider. 
able danger. ©‘ What ‘awfal music’! eried Severn, 
as the waves raged against the vessel. ‘Yes,’ said 
Keats, as; a;.sudden, lurch, inundated. the enbin, 
‘Water parted-from thie sea.’» ‘After the tempes, 
had subsided, Keats was reading’ the description of 
the storm in ‘Don Juan,’ and cast the book on the 
floor in a transport of indignation. ‘ How horrid 
an example of human nature,’ he cried, ‘is this map, 
who has no pleasure left. him, but to, gloat. over anj 
jeer at the most ‘awful incidents of lifes) Oh! ‘this js 
a paltry originality, which consists in’ making solem) 
things gay, and gay things solemn, and. yet it wil) 
fascinate thousands, by the very diabelical OUtrage 
of their sympathies. Byron's’ perverted’ educatio, 
makes him assume to fee], and try to impart to others, 
those depraved sensations. which.,.the;, want; of any 
education excites in many.” j 

From Naples he was carried to Rome, and there js 
some misprints of the dates; but.bis condition wa 
dreadful. His death was lingering-and'painful; };, 
Severn writes— 

“Day after day, night after night, here I am by 
our poor dying friend. My spirits, my intellect, anj 
my health are breaking down. I can get no one to 
change with me—no one to relieve me, All ru 
away, and even if they did not, Keats. would not do 
without me. 

“Last night I thought he was going; T could 
hear the phlegm in bis throat; he, bade, me lift hin 
up in the bed or he would:die with pain. I watched 
him all night, expecting him to be ‘suffocated at 
every cough. This morning, by the pale daylight, 
the change in him. frightened,.me:. he: has srk in 
the last three days to a most ghastly look. Though 
Dr. Clark has prepared me for the worst, I shall be 
ill able to bear it. I cannot bear to be set free even 
from this my horrible situation by the loss of him. 

“T am still quite precluded from painting: which 
may be of consequence to me. Poor -Keats: has me 
ever by him, and shadows out the form of one solitary 
friend: he opens his eyes in great doubt and horror, 
but when they fall upon me, they.close.,gently, open 
quietly and close again, till he sitiks'tosleep. This 
thought alone would keep me by him till he dies: 
and why did I say 1, was losing..my time? The 
advantages I have gained by knowing Jolin Keats 
are double and treble any I could haye won by any 
other occupation. Farewell. 

“ Feb. 27th.—He is gone.” 

“ Keats was buried in the Protestant cemetery at 
Rome, one of the most beautiful spots on which the 
eye and heart of man can rest. It is'a grassy slope, 
amid verdurous ruins of the Honorian walls of the 
diminished city, and surmounted by the ‘pyramidil 
tomb which Petrarch attributed.to Remus, but. which 
antiquarian truth has ascribed tothe humbler name 
of Caius Cestius, a Tribune.of the people, only r- 
membered by his sepulchre. . In.one.of those mental 
voyages into the past, which often, precede death, 
Keats had told Severn that ‘he thought the intensest 
pleasure he had received in life was in watching the 
growth of flowers ;’ and another time; after lying 4 
while still and peaceful, he. said, ‘1 feel the flowers 
growing over me.’ And there they do grow, even 
all the winter long—violets and daisies mingling 
with the fresh herbage, and, in the words of Shelley, 
‘making one in love with death, to think that one 
should be buried in so sweet a place.’” 

A five-act play, called Otho the. Great, a sort of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, or Brown and- Keats con- 
position, will be found in this (second ).volume, and 
some other poems by Keats alone. From these we 
offer a brief illustrative selection. The play is not 
good. The metre shows abadear. Ex. gr. :— 

“You have heard, my Liege, and so, no doubt, all here, 

Foul, poisonous, malignant whisperings ; 
Nay open speech, rude mockery grown common, 
Against the spotless nature and clear fame 


Of the princess Erminia, your niece. 
I have intruded here thus suddenly, 





disfigure her fair growing stem, 
Waiting but for your sen to sail then up 
By the dark roots, and leave Ade palpable, 
To ali men’s sight, a lady innocent. 
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The ignominy of that whisper’d tale 

About,a midnight. gallant, seen to climb ° 
A window to her chamber neigbour’d near, 

I will from her turn off, and put the load 

On the right shoulders; on that wretch’s head, 
Seen chihtine eo thie = save herself, 

Chit ifting to \y’s room 

A rope-ladder for false witness.” 


Or,— 
‘ “Tilustrious Otho, stay ! 
An ample store of misery thou hast, 
Choak not re ered of thy noble mind 
bitter grain, too difficult 
A cud for the repentance of a man 
Grey-growing. To thee only I appeal, 
Not to thy noble son, whose yeasting youth 
Will clear itself, and crystal turn J 
A, young,man’s heart, by Heaven’s blessing, is 
A wide world, where a thousand new-born hopes 
Empurple fresh the melancholy blood : 
But an old man’s is narrow, tenantless 
Of hopes, and stuff’d with many memories, 
neh being pleasant, ease the heavy pulse— 
Painful, clog up and stagnate. Weigh this matter 
’ (Even’ds’a miser balances his coin ; 
|| And, in the name of mercy, give command 
That your knight Albert be brought here before you. 
He will expound this riddle ; he will show 
A rioon-day proof of bad Auranthe’s guilt.” 


From King Stephen, a dramatic fragment :— 


“Stephen. Ifshame can on a soldier’s vein-swoll’n front 
Spread crimson than the battle’s toil, 
Blush in your casing helmets! for see, see! 
ee my.chiyalry, my pride of war, 
rench’d with an iron hand from firm array, 
Are routed loose about the plashy meads, 
Of honour forfeit. ©, that my known voice 
Could;reach. your dastard ears, and fright you more. 
Fly, cowards, fly! Gloucester is at your backs! 
4"Throw F pw slack bridles o’er the flurried manes, 
Ply well the rowel with faint trembling heels, 
Scampering to death at last!” 


The Cap and Bells aims at the humour of fairy 
tale and Byron, and is left unfinished. The following 
is Keats’ last sonnet.:— 


“Bright star ! would I were steadfast as thou art— 
Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night, 
And watching, with eternal lids 
Like Nature’s patient sleepless Eremite, 
The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 
Or gazing on the new soft fallen mask 
Of show w the mountains and the moors— 
No—yet still unchangeable, 
Pillow’d upon my fair love's ripening breast, 
To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 
Awake for ever in a sweet unrest, 
Still, still to hear her tender-taken breath, 
And so live ever—or else swoon to death.” 








The King's Musketeer. By Percy St. John. No. I 
London: Simpkitt and Marshall. Edinburgh: 
Sutherland and’ Knox. 

Commenorsan historical romance from the pen of 

this able and indefatigable writer, in a promising style. 

The scene opens in Paris, in the year 1564; and the 

embellishments ‘are’ not only of a very appropriate, 

bat'a very siperior order. 


The Family Sepulchre: a Tale of Jamaica. By 

Mrs. Henry Lynch. Seeleys. 
Instiis the great truths of Christianity in a touching 
manner, devoid of austerity; and, at the same time, 
presents avery interesting picture of the Island of 
Jamaica. The lives of the inhabitants of the seven 
tombs all furnish exemplary lessons, and teach us 
how to prepare for the great change which they have 
undergone before us. Hard must be the heart which 
these biographies do not attune to harmony here, and 
the hopes resting thereon for hereafter. The little 
Braceful tome is adorned from the pencils of A. 
Cooper, R.A. and A. W. Cooper; and altogether a 
Sweet, tender, and improving study for tiie benevo- 
lent and good. 


Mamma's Absence ; or the Written Rules. Seeleys ; 
Hatchards. 

Tas is another book. of the same class, and very 

bie for family reading. Mamma leaves certain 

rules in writing, when obliged to leave home for & 

Season, and upon the, obedience to,.or neglect of 

these, depend the useful lessons very skilfully taught, 


° 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great. Britain, 
and of the Museum of Practical, Geology, in 
London. Published. by order of the Lords Com- 
missioners of H.M. Treasury. Vol. II., Parts 1 
and 2. Longmans. 

THE second issue of the Museum of Economic 
Geology, (under their new title, a more popular, and 
therefore better, designation for the handsome new 
edifice in Piccadilly,) two books, containing together 
upwards of 1000 pages, and numerous plates, make 
up in some degree for the time allowed to elapse 
since the first publication in 1846. There has been, 
however, no promise broken, nor had we a right to 
expect that a volume would appear annually; but, 
we presume, from our hopes of the tendency of the 
Museum, and our high opinion of the value of several 
papers in Vol. I., expressed in the Literary Gazette, 
of 3lst October, 1846, the wish was father to the 
thought. Still, we trust that early in 1850, if not 
before, a third volume will follow ; for again the like 
desire has been produced by a perusal of the present 
publication. 

The two parts contain fourteen memoirs, besides 
statistical mineral tables ; the first exclusively occupied 
with an elaborate detailed description of the Malvern 
Hills compared with the Palwozoic districts of 
Abberley, Woolhope, May Hill, Tortworth, and Usk; 
and the comparisons generally extended to the whole 
line of Silurian deposits in South Wales, from Llan- 
dovery to St. Bride’s Bay. This memoir is most ably 
drawn up, and in the true philosophic spirit which 
characterizes Professor John Phillips. All the above 
districts have been minutely inspected by him, and 
all the fossils which they have yielded passed through 
his hands, thus uniting in one mind a personal 
knowledge of the Lower Paleozoic fossils, and of 
the local, physical, and geological conditions under 
which they were discovered. Professor Phillips 
acknowledges the great assistance derived in the 
course of the survey from the previous labours of 
Sir R. J. Murchison, and expresses his high grati- 
fication in finding the facts seen, and the inferences 
which these facts justify, remarkably in harmony 
with the earlier statements and original opinions of 
the author of the Silurian System. 

These facts and inferences, from the close of each 
portion of the investigation, we select for the infor- 
mation of our readers. The geological inquiry is 
thus summed up :— 

“Collecting into one point of view the preceding 
observations in which the Malvern Rocks, minutely 
described, are compared with the coeval deposits of 
Abberley, Woolhope, May Hill, ‘Tortworth, and Usk, 
we see proof, 

1. In the conformity of the mineral constituents of 

the strata of all these districts ; 

2. In the agreement of the order in which. these 

succeed one another ; 

$. In the conformity of their thickness, or the 

gradual variation of this in certain directions ; 

4. In the identity or great analogy of their organic 

contents; and 

5. In the agreement of the order in which these 

succeed one another ; 

That the Silurian stratifications of all these districts 

were deposited in one peculiar part of the Paleozoic 

Sea; under generally the same physical conditions 

(especially one general condition of continual or 

interrupted subsidence of that area); the principal 

differences being observable in those parts of the 
series of strata which correspond to periods of de- 
cided general change of deposits—as about or above 
the termination of the arenaceous Caradoc strata, 
and their replacement by argillaceous formations, 
and about or above the termination of the protoxidated 

Ludlow shales, and their replacement by peroxidated 

Old Red Sandstones. 

“‘ Moreover, there is the proof,— 

1, In the series of beds which are displaced ; 

2. In the general mode and system of their dis- 

placement ; 








sia arma 

3. In, the mutual adjustment and geometrical re- 

lations of the uplifted and depressed strata; 
That.all these districts, after being part of a sea bed 
subject, to continual or interrupted subsidence, were 
displaced by one great system of mechanical forces, 
operating through one period of time. 

“ And finally, there is proof,— 

1. In_ the eroded outline and other characters of 
the eastern edge of the district, from the 
vicinity of Bewdley, to the district of Tort- 
worth ; 

2. In the distribution of conglomerates along this 
edge ; 

That. after the main effect of the displacements 
alluded to, the disturbed and elevated district was 
washed and wasted on the eastern side by the sea of 
the New Red Sandstone period ; under which sea the 
Abberley Hills were at one time submerged; above it 
the Malvern summits (at a later epoch?) rose 850 
feet, and the May Hill perhaps about 400 feet ; while 
the districts of Tortworth and Bristol were only dry 
in small and complicated areas. This. sea, perhaps, 
(we think probably,) received from land in the west, 
which may have never been again submerged, the 
tribute of valleys along which rivers may have never 
ceased to flow since the Paleozoic era.” 

The Paleontological investigation comprised four 
points ;— 

“1, The system or systems of co-existent life ; 
that is to say, the series and mutual affinities of the 
organic forms recognised in each region. 

“2, The geographical area covered by. this. life, 
and the centres from ,which it may be thought to 
have spread, 

“3. The geological time of duration of this life ; 
or, in other words, the series of successive depositions 
in which it is found. 

“4, The dependence of this life on peculiar mineral 
or other physical conditions.” 

The inferences, drawn are— 

“1, Though we cannot, on the eyidence of fossils 
gathered in one limited area, and affecting only one 
period of geological time, establish general views of 
the succession of life on the globe, this is the kind of 
evidence on which such views must. be based, and 
the inferences to which it leads may be trusted 
within the limits of the induction. 

2. Guided by this principle of interpretation then, 
we obtain from the organic remains of the Silurian 
strata, in the regions which, haye been surveyed, not 
a record of grand epochal creations and destructions, 
but a history of successive, more or less gradual, 
introductions and withdrawals (or additions and sup- 
pressions) of life, 

“3. We obtain a great series.of life, varying in 
amount, and changing in elements: these variations 
and changes being successive, and so dependent on 
time ; and marked by particular mineral associations, 
and so dependent on physical condition. 

“4. The dependence on time is, such, that, the 
variations of number and the changes of the elements 
are, on the great scale, not. sudden, sometimes dis- 
tinctly gradual, and sometimes marked. by alternate 
phases of greater and less development as to number, 
and alternation or admixture of earlier and later 
races. 

“5, The dependence of the series) of , life, on 
physical condition is such, both in, respect. of the 
whole number and the specific elements, that these 
are certainly and definitely related to the mineral 
character, and circumstances of aggregation of the 
strata, and frequently even to the peculiar character 
of certain small. parts of the strata; extending as far 
as these charaeters reach, and ceasing or. verging, to 
cessation when they disappear or decay, 

“6, The cl of the el tary terms of, the 
series of life are in a certain order of succession; but 
they are not produced by the transformation fone 
older species into another newer, species, eithen gra- 
dually or by varieties. proportioned. to the, time, or to 
change of physieal conditions. 

“7, Races are im some cases, suddenly lost, and 
others as suddenly introduced; but the.older races 
occasionally return, and the mew species .cease for a 
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while; facts) \all better understood as cases of life 
supplied. by varying currents rather than by local 
creation. 

“8. Upon the whole then, local. centres of life, and 
sea currents varying in direction, appear to, be fixed 
points for the reasoning on the geographical and 
geological distribution of fossils; as and 
quality of water is a fixed point for the explanation 
of their unequal development. 

“9. To determine the places of these centres of 
life, and the direction of these currents, is a grand, 
but does not appear an impracticable problem. Let 
us, before attempting its solution, collect evidence 
from the whole series of Paleeozoic life, in every part 
of the British Islands.” 

For the collecting, storing, comparing, and decid- 
ing upon sneh evidence, we rejoice at the existence 
of the Museum of Practical Geology and its officers. 

A Paleontological appendix, by Professor Phillips 
and Mr. Salter, with notices of such species of inver- 
tebrata as appeared to be undescribed, or to require 
additional illustration from a more perfect knowledge 
of their structure, and thirty plates, complete this 
valuable memoir. 

We should like to select Professor Phillip's sugges- 
tive remarks and questions interspersed through the 
memoir; such, for instance, as to indurated sand- 
stones: “Have not silicated waters passing along 
divisional planes effected some of the transformations 
which are usually ascribed to mere heat?” and as to 
the unresolved problem of cleavage, and the proba- 
bility of electro-dynamics being its general agency, 
&c., &e.; but we have the second part. yet untouched 
before us. 

The second part commences with a memoir “ On 
the Vegetation of the Carboniferous Period as com- 
pared with that of the Present Day,” by Dr. Hooker. 
It scarcely admits of an abstract; but we are loth to 
pass by a subject in science so popular. Our en- 
deayour will be, then, to represent as correctly as we 
can, the views of Dr. Hooker, where they differ from, 
And should we carry 


or confirm, current opinions, 
out this intention only imperfectly, it will, at least, 
direct the general interest to the memoir itself. About 
300 species of terrestrial plants are enumerated by 


M. Brongniart as. belonging to the Coal Flora. That 
the vegetation of the carboniferous period, whether 
confined to the coal veins or not, was highly luxu- 
riant, cannot, Dr. Hooker says, be disputed. The 
enormous bulk of carbon accumulated, and the pre- 
valence of ferns in all the fields, and the great size 
to which so many soft tissued plants attained, all 
prove the fact. A luxuriant vegetation is, however, 
no index to a varied one; and as many of our woods, 
and even great area of tropical forests, consist of 
but few species multiplied ad infinitum, so may the 
forests of the carboniferous period have been com- 
posed of but a few sigillarie and lepidodendrons, 
sheltering an undergrowth of a limited number of 
kinds of ferns ; for a very limited number of them, 
(comparatively speaking,) if as protean as some of 
their allies are in our day, would embrace all the 
known species of the fossil flora. That, in the tempe- 
rate latitudes particularly, a recent flora, marked by a 
preponderance of ferns, is almost universally deficient 
in species of other orders, is shown by reference to 
Van Dieman’s Land and New Zealand, by a compari- 
son of the latter with Tasmania, &c. 

This prevalence of ferns, Dr. Hooker continues, 
has been long adduced in proof of the climate of the 
carboniferous period being temperate, equable, and 
humid; and so it, no doubt, was; but I am not 
aware that it has been hitherto regarded as probable 
evidence of the paucity of other plants, and the 
general poverty of the whole flora which characterized 
that formation. If, however, the existing laws of vege- 
tation are to be considered as having had equal force 
at that time when the fossil one flourished, we must 
conclude that the predominance of ferns in general, 
and of certain species of pecopteris, (a fern apparently 
allied to our pteris,) over'a great area, together with 
the remarkable similarity of the English fossils with 
those of North America, are all indications that the 
flora of that period was poor in number of species. 





We pass over the general:and: botanical remarks, 
showing the difficulty of deciding upon the limits of 
the fossil ferns as an order, from the absence of 
fructification, ignorance of habit, and the doubtful 
value of the characters drawn from the venation of 
fossil ferns, noting only that it is shown that the 
prevailing tendency of dwelling too much upon vena- 
tion leads to the dismemberment of species, and 
placing the individual parts under different genera. 
“ Outline and division of fronds,” too, are little to be 
depended on; and “surface,” in fossil ferns, is un- 
available for botanical examination. 

The sigillaria, the most important plant in the 
coal formation, forms a conspicuous feature in almost 
every field ; appearing in all the strata, and distributed 
from Spain to Scotland, and from Virginia to New- 
foundland, in America. Upwards of sixty species 
have been described ; with how little precision may 
be inferred from the fact, that many of them have 
been proved mere varieties. And Mr. Binney showed 
the author a sigillaria,in which the characters of 
S. catenulata, reniformis, organum, and alternans, 
were all displayed. 

Under the names of “ bottoms” and bell-moulds,” 
the stumps of sigillaria are well known to the 
colliers, as dangerous associates of the shale roofs in 
the workings immediately above the coal... .. In 
the shales surrounding the bases of these stumps 
are found prostrate stems, bearing markings similar 
to what sometimes appear on the stumps. It is, 
however, generally the case, that the markings of 
the stumps are very obscure or wholly obliterated, 
as usually occurs on the lower parts of the stems of 
those plants which at an earlier stage bear deciduous 
organs. This absence of marking has been urged 
in proof of these stumps not being sigillarie at all; 
but we know no other genus to which they can be 
referred ; and in the noble erect specimens discovered 
and examined by Mr. Binney, the gradual evanescence 
of the scars, or even flutings of the trunk at a few 
feet above the root, is very decidedly shown in most 
instances, though in some they may be traced almost 
to the base. That the sigillarie were of a brittle, 
and probably lax tissue, is, Dr. Hooker thinks, 
evident by the constantly truncated upper end of the 
stumps in the shales, their never being prostrated 
entire, and the singular compression of the prostrate 
portions. 

From their external form, “it appears far from 
impossible that the sigillaria was strictly acrogenous 
(increasing not laterally, but in length,)in its growth, 
that it at first assumed nearly its full diameter, as a 
tree-fern or palm does, throwing out at the same 
time its stout stigmarie roots, which we know to be 
of a very uniform diameter in all stages, and through- 
out their whole length. It may further be con- 
jectured that the sigillaria, as it grew upwards with 
some rapidity, threw off the lowest fronds succes- 
sively, leaving the broad scars on the stem.” 

Of the foliage of the sigillaria little or nothing 
is known; the S. lepidodendrifolia not appearing to 
be typical, if at all a species, of the genus. The 
scars are, especially in the larger species, much too 
broad to be regarded as the point of attachment of 
leaves like those of lepidodendron. 

In treating of the internal structure of sigillaria, 
Dr. Hooker says, “ The beautiful plate and excellent 
description of the anatomy of sigillaria elegans given 
by M. Brongniart are, though as regards the speci- 
men most satisfactory, far from completing our know- 
ledge of the genus. The drawing of the entire plant 
is evidently not that of a fluted sigillaria of the com- 
mon form. It may belong to a young plant of this 
genus, upon which the organs indicated by the scars 
were very closely packed; but this is a supposition 
only; and until the figured fossil is better known, or 
some of the fluted species are found to contain struc- 
ture, we must hold that the tissues of sigillaria 
proper are to be described.” 

Sigillarie have been referred to Euphorbiaceae, 
Palme, Cacti, and Ferns. The latest observations, 
however, on the subject are those of M. Brongniart, 
who, after an examination of the S. elegans, slightly 
modifies his opinion (referring .them to Ferns), 





placing the genus between Lycopodiacee and Cycadee, 
but nearest to the latter. Assuming the 9. elegans 
to be a true sigillaria, it appears, to Dr. Hooker, 
‘to afford slender grounds for the adoption of the 
above view, as regards its uniting such diverse and 
distinct orders as Cycadee and Lycopodiacee ; and 
he gives reasons for the conclusion “that the 
sigillaria elegans was not far from Lycopodiacee, 
and especially from Lepidodendron—that it was of 
much completer structure and higher organization 
than either, is incontestable; but the indications of 
a relationship with any individual group higher in 
the series, or with Cycadee@ in particular, appear to 
me far too feeble to justify our considering it as 
tending to unite these two natural orders. It is a 
plant which (until we know its foliage or fructifica. 
tion) must be considered as belonging to the great 
family of Ferns (including Lycopodiacee,) displaying 
a relationship, though only of analogy, to Cycadee 
in one point, and to Euphorbiacee and Cacli in 
others. 

The Lepidodendrons are next treated, and the pro- 
bability of Holonia being their roots, and T'rigono. 
carpi their seed vessels (Sporangia) ; the certainty of 
Lepidodiphylia being their leaves, and the species of 
Lepidostrobus being parts of one or other of the 
Lepidodrendons. Comparing, however, the characters 
adopted for distinguishing the Lepidodrendons with 
those drawn from the same parts of their living ana- 
logues, it will be seen that if the species of that genus 
were as prone to vary in the foliage as are those of 
Lycopodium, our available means for distinguishing 
them are wholly insufficient. The example taken 
and illustrated is the Lycopodium densum of New 
Zealand. “In this species not only do the shape 
and arrangement of the leaves vary in different speci- 
mens, but leaves from different parts of the same 
individual are very unlike.” 

Of Calamitee—Dr. Hooker has in vain sought for 
any traces of structure in carefully prepared species 
of this genus; or for evidence of their being Equi- 
setacee in the presence of those silicious stomata with 
which that order abounds, and which would surely 
have been preserved in'the fossil state, 

The only evidence the Doctor has seen that 
Cycadee existed during the carboniferous period, 
rests on that afforded by the charcoal (or mother 
coal) and rolled nodule of fossil wood, which is con- 
firmed by the curious observations of Brongniart upon 
Noggerathia. 

On the order Conifer, and some obscure ones 
supposed to be allied to Filices, Dr. Hooker says— 
“T have no remarks to offer: future collectors will, 
doubtless, throw some light upon their true nature, 
especially when it is considered how much these last 
few months have done for the Lepidodendrons, 
Lepidostrobi, and Stigmaria.” 

How much science is indebted to Dr. Hooker for 
the progress of “these last few months” in this 
respect, his two following papers, “ On some Pecu- 
liarities in the Structure of Stigmaria,” and ‘“ Remarks 
on the Structure and Affinities of some Lepidostrobi,” 
fully exhibit. 

The next two papers, respectively “On the 
Asteriade@ found fossil in British Strata,’ and “ On 
the Cystidew of the Silurian Rocks of the British 
Islands,” are by Professor Edward Forbes, of whose 
high attainments as 4 naturalist, of the great value 
of whose opinion, our readers require no proof. A 
full abstract of his researches on the Cystidew ap- 
peared in our report (Literary Gazette, No. 1589) of 
the meeting of the British Association at Oxford, 
where specimens of the elaborate plates of the present 
volume were exhibited. Of the Asteriadw we will 
only say that, in his synopsis, Professor Forbes has 
arranged all the fossil species under the genera to 
which they appear to belong. -The Paleozoic species 
he has described as fully as the specimens will admit, 
and given diagnoses, or, where the materials were 
not sufficient, brief notices of all the others. Faller 
descriptions, he says, of the British Cretaceous 
species and admirable figures will be found in Mr. 
Dixon's forthcoming work. “Plates of the new 
Paleozoic, Oolitic,fand Tertiary forms will be issued 
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by the Geological Survey, and are now in the en- 
graver’s hands.” bd 

After Sir H. De la Beche’s and Dr, Playfair’s first 
report “On the Coals suited to the Steam Navy,” 
follows “An Experiment on the Influence of a weak 
Voltaic Current upon matter slowly deposited,” by 
Mr. Robert Hunt, which confirms the correctness of 
those previously made and described in the previous 
volume of these Memoirs. ‘The experiment was 
altogether continued over a period of seventeen 
mouths; and we only wish that we could transfer 
the woodcut to our columns to exhibit the resulting 
peculiarities. All the beds, in the clay which was 
constantly subsiding as it was regularly carried into 
the trough, after observing the horizontal positions 
for some distance from the zinc plate, suddenly show 
atendency to form curved lines, opposed to the force 
of gravity, as they approach the copper plate. Fine 
lines run across the beddings. The tendency of the 
two sets of lines is evidently towards the formation 
of aset of curves from the zinc to the copper side. 
These lines “‘ appear to form cleavage planes cutting 
through the stratified beds in some places, and many 
nearly in the same direction with them in others: 
thus imitating on a small scale many of the pheno- 
mena of lamination and cleavage exhibited by rocks 
in nature. This result has been noticed, not as 
affording any strictly conclusive evidence, but under 
the impression that it may serve to show the im- 
portance of this class of investigation, and stimulate 
other inquirers to institute similar experimental 
examinations. Other experiments, all tending, it is 
hoped, to elucidate those phenomena which appear to 
connect electrical action with corpuscular arrange- 
ment, are in progress.” 

“Notices of the History of the Lead Mines of 
Cardiganshire,” also by Mr. R. Hunt, Keeper of Mining 
Records; “Memoirs on the Mining District of 
Cardiganshire and Montgomeryshire,” by Mr. War- 
rington Smyth; and “On Building Stones, their 
composition, durability, &c.,” by Messrs. Ransom 
and Cooper ;—together with statistical records of 
the produce of Lead Ore and Lead in the United 
Kingdom for the years 1845, 1846, and 1847, and 
Tables of the Copper produced from the Mines of 
Cornwall and Devon for the same years, and of the 
siles of Copper Ore at Swansea from 1804 to 1847 
inclusive, complete the second part of the second 
volume of the Memoirs. We need not add one word 
of commendation. 


THE COPYING TELEGRAPH. 
ExPERIMENTAL trials were made last week of the 
copying electric telegraph, invented by Mr. Bake- 
well, by means of which it is intended to make 
fue simile copies of written communications, so that 
correspondents in distant towns may recognise each 
other’s handwriting. The experiments were made 
between the Electric Telegraph Company’s branch 
station in Seymour-street and Slough, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the same amount of electric 
power that works the needle telegraph would be suf- 
ficient for the copying process. We understand that 
the result was most satisfactory, and that legible 
copies of messages written in London were received 
at Slough, with double the rapidity that could be 
attained by the needle telegraph. ‘The instruments 
weré much smaller than those that will be em- 
ployed in regular work, and we hear that Mr. Bake- 
well expects to be able to transmit as many as 400 
letters of the alphabet per minute with a single wire. 
Independently of the great rapidity of which this 
means of communication is susceptible, the copying 
telegraph would give greater certainty to such in- 
formation, not only because errors of transmission 
would be avoided, but the agent, on recognising the 
handwriting of his correspondent, would act with 
more confidence than he can do on receiving instruc- 
tions of the authenticity of which there is no proof. 


Spots on the Sun.—There is a large lozenge-shaped 
spot now visible on the eastern limb of the sun. It 
18 estimated to be 50,000 miles in diameter, and may 
be seen through a darkened glass. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
CAMBRIAN ARCHROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Carnarvon, Thursday.—The great object of interest 
for to-day’s research was the visit of a large body of 
members and others, by sea, in the Orion steam vessel, 
to the interesting island of Bardsey, situate at the 
southern extremity of the county of Carnarvon. A 
number of gentlemen embarked at an early hour, and 
enjoyed a delightful voyage along the coast for a dis- 
tance of thirty miles, They passed the celebrated 
Roman station of Dinas Dinlle, at the opening of the 
valley of Vortigern, and landed on the Island of 
Bardsey, where they examined the remains of the 
monastery dedicated to the blessed Virgin Mary, and 
held in great repute. The island was in early times 
very famous, and considered as an object of peculiar 
veneration by the inhabitants, who resorted thither 
in great numbers to perform a kind of pilgrimage. 
The imaginary holiness of an adjacent well also 
attracted many persons. After examining the various 
monuments, the party re-embarked, and returned to 
Carnarvon to the general evening meeting, where a 
paper was read by the Rey. Mr. Hartshorne, on 

“ Carnarvon Castle.” 

Friday.—The Castle itself was explored, and Mr. 
Hartshorne pointed out the prominent objects of his 
paper, showing, by extracts from the national archives, 
that the erection occupied thirty-eight years; the 
latter ten being in the lifetime of the second Edward ; 
and that the tower and chamber wherein that prince 
was said to have been born, were not in existence 
until long after his birth. At the evening meeting 
papers were read on the Gold Tablet in the Carnarvon 
Museum, by J. O. Westwood, Esq.; on the British 
Remains upon the summit of Carnedd Dafydd and 
Carnedd Llewelyn, by the Rev. Longueville Jones; 
with an account of the excursions made during the 
week by the Very Rev. the Dean of Hereford. This 
closed the business of the meeting.—Condensed from 
the Morning Chronicle. 

The last No. of the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
(No. X., Pickering,) contains a good account of 
the immediately preceding doings of this Society. 
The first paper reported is on Roman remains in 
Montgomeryshire, by Mr. T. W. Hancock. A station 
at Caersws is connected with fine roads, which Mr. 
Hancock traced as distinctly as he could to other 
stations and camps; and mentioned the numerous 
articles of antiquity found near and upon them, such 
as gold chains, Samian ware, tiles, bricks, coins, urns, 
ashes. A map illustrated the localities. A gold 
corslet, 3 feet 7 inches long, and 8 inches wide in 
the centre, a thin solid plate weighing about 17 
ounces, found near Mold, Flintshire, was particularly 
described, from a communication in vol. xxvi. of the 
Archeologia, and a pleasant essay thrown together 
on the subject. Several curious inscribed stones and 
ancient crosses were explained or illustrated; and a 
long discourse on Strata Florida Abbey, communi- 
cated by the Rev. G. Roberts, vicar of Monmouth. 
Of this abbey, and the illustrious individuals buried 
there, we are told, among other matters, in 1175 was 
interred “ Cadell, son of Gruffyd ap Rhys, and brother 
to Prince Rhys ap Gruffyd, the founder. The history 
of this prince is rather curious; it is that of an im- 
petuous ardent mind, unconscious of mediocrity, and 
ever in extremes. His prowess was exerted with un- 
exampled vigour and rapidity upon the invading Nor- 
mans. In 1145 he wrested the Castle of Dynevor 
from Earl Gilbert, stormed the Castle of Caermarthen 
—and then, appearing before Llanstephan, defeated 
the Normans and Flemings, who came up to its aid; 
and thus rescued South Wales from the hard hand of 
her oppressor. He was as hot and keen a sportsman 
as he was an impetuous warrior; and for the most 
part took up his residence at Tenby, where he hunted, 
and in some way or other offended the inhabitants. 
They waylaid him in one of his hunting expeditions, 
and, catching him at disadvantage, fell upon him and 
wounded him most cruelly. For a long time his life 
was suspended by a thread, but youth and constitu- 
tion sustained him ; and upon his recovery he recol- 
lected those serious thoughts upon the uncertainty of 
life, and another state of existence, which had agi- 
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tated his mind upon his sick-bed. He therefore 
entrusted all his affairs to his brothers, Meredith and 
Rhys; and, while he prosecuted a pilgrimage in the 
far east to discharge his vows, they took signal ven- 
geance upon Tenby; and the next year after the 
treacherous assault had been made upon their brother, 
surprised both the town and castle, slaughtered the 
garrison, and spoiled the adjacent country. Cadell 
returned an altered man; he was dead to the honour 
and ambition of court or camp; he repaired to Strata 
Florida, took upon him the monkish order, and died 
after a tedious fit of sickness, a.p. 1175, and was 
honourably interred in the house of his choice.” 

“ Dafydd ap Gwilym, the bard, is said to be buried 
under one of the yew trees. The following epitaph 
was written upon him— 

“ Dafydd, gwiw, awenydd gwrdd, 
Ai yma’th roed dan goed gwyrdd? 
Dan lasbren hoyw ywen hardd, 
Lle’i claddwyd, y cuddiwyd cerdd! 

“ Glas dew ywen, glan Eos—Deifi, 
Mac Dafydd yn Agos! 

Yn y pridd mae’r gerdd ddiddos, 
Diddawn in’ wob dydd a nos. 


“For the following literal translation I am in- 
debted to the learned pen of the Rev. John Williams, 
of Nerquis— 

“ Worthy David, mighty bard, 

Art thou laid here under the green wood ?— 
Beneath a flourishing tree, even a beautiful yew, 
‘Where he was buried, the song lies concealed. 


“ Beneath a bushy green yew, the fair nightingale of Teifi, 
David is interred :-— 
The vigorous strain is in the dust. 
We have now no genius by day or by night.” 


From a paper on Pennant Melangell, so named 
from a shrine of St. Monacella, of whom we have the 
following legend, (translated from the Latin MS. in 
the Wynnstay library, written about a.p. 1640)— 

“There was in former times in Powys a certain 
most illustrious prince, by name Brochwel Ysgithrog, 
and consul (earl) of Chester, who at that time dwelt 
in Pengwern Powys, which in Latin signifies the 
Head of Powys Marsh, but now is called Salop: 
(and) whose domicile or habitation stood in that spot 
where the college of St. Chad is at present situated. 
Now the same illustrious prince gave his domicile 
or mansion aforesaid, of his own free will, for the 
use of God, and at the same time from a sense of his 
own duty, for eleemosynary purposes, and made a 
perpetual grant of it for himself and his heirs. At 
length, when upon a certain day in the year of our 
Lord 604, the said prince had gone hunting to a cer- 
tain place of Britain called Pennant,, within the said 
principality of Powys, and when the hounds of the 
same prince bad started a hare, the dogs were follow- 
ing the hare and he was pursuing to a certain bramble 
thicket, a thicket large and thorny; in which thicket 
he found a certain virgin, beautiful in appearance, 
praying as devoutly as possible, and given up to 
divine contemplation, together with the said hare 
lying under the extremity or fold of her garments 
(with its face turned towards the dogs) boldly and 
intrepidly. Then the prince vociferating ‘Catch 
her, little dogs! catch her! the more he shouted 
while he urged them on, the more remotely and 
further off did the dogs retreat, and fled from the 
little wild animal howling. At length the prince 
altogether astonished, asked the virgin how long she 
had dwelt alone on his lands, in so desert a spot; 
the virgin in reply said that for these fifteen years 
she had never in any way seen the face of man; he 
afterwards asked the virgin who she was, where she 
was born and sprung from; and she with all humility 
answered that she was the daughter of king Jowchel 
of Ireland, and ‘ because my father had intended me 
to be the wife of a certain great and noble person of 
Ireland, I fleeing from my native soil (God guiding 
me) came hither, in order that I might serve God 
and the spotless Virgin with my heart and a chaste 
body until I should die.’ Then the prince inquired 
the name of the virgin. To whom she said in reply 
that her name was Monacella. Thereupon the 
prince considering in his inmost breast the pros- 
perous, (though) solitary, condition of the virgin, 
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broke forth into, these,,words;,,./ Ohj, most, worthy, 
virgin, Monacella, I find that.thou,art,a,hand-maiden, 
of the, true God, and a most, sincere worshipper of 

rist; . wherefore because it,; has, pleased, the, su- 
preme, and almighty God, for thy. merits,, to. give 
safety to, this: little wild; hare, with. safe, conduct and 
protection from the attack and pursuit of the ravenous 
and biting dogs, I give, and present to thee, with a 
most wisling. mind, mind, these my lands for the service of 
God, and that they may.bea perpetual asylum, refuge, 
and defence, in honour of thy name, O excellent 
virgin ; and let neither King nor Prince dare to be 
so, rash or, bold towards. God as that, any man or 
woman fleeing hither, and desiring to enjoy protec- 
tion in these thy lands, he should presume to drag 
forth, provided that they in no way contaminate or 
pollute thy sanctuary or asylum. On the other hand, 
if any malefactor enjoying (the privilege of) thy 
sanctuary, shall go forth in any direction to do harm, 
then the freeholding abbats of thy sanctuary,* who 
alone take cognizance of their crimes, if they after- 
wards find the offenders and culpable persons, and 
take care that they be given and delivered over to 
the officers of Powys tobe punished.’ This yirgin 
Monacella, so Very pleasing to. God, passed her so- 
litary life (in the way mentioned above) for 37 years 
in this same place. _ And the hares, . wild little 
animals, just the same as ‘ or tame 
animals, were in a state of familiarity about her 
every, day..throughout her. whole , life ;. during, which 
time also, by the. aid .of the: Divine. Mercy, miracles 
and various other favours were not wanting tv those 
who asked for lier aid, “arid sought her favour with 
inward devotion, of. heart, ..After the death of 
the.said) most, illustrious: Prince ‘Brochwel, lis. son 
siliau held the principality of Powys; then Conan, 
the brother.of Tyssiliau ;; afterwards. Tambryd ; then 
Gurmylk and. Durresi:the Jame ;» all of whom sanc- 
tioned the'said" place of Pennant to be a perpetual 
sanctuary, asylum, or, safe refuge of the wretched, 
(thereby .confirming «the ‘acts. of, the said. prince.) 
The same: virgin Monacella, with. all solicitude and 
diligence, took care to appoint and ‘instruct certain 
virgins in the same (part of the) country, in order 
that they might persevere and. live holily and modestly 
in the love of God,*and shoulé:pass their lives in the 
service of God; ‘doing nothing “else “day and night. 
After this, .as,soon..as the virgin, Monacella herself 
departed this life, a certain-man, by name Elisse, 
came to Pennant: Melangell, and wishing to violate, 
ravish, and pollute the said virgins, died’ there, and 
suddenly . perished.in, the most dreadful manner. 
Whoever, has, violated the above mentioned liberty 
and sanctity of the said virgin, has been rarely seen 
to escape divine wrath on this account, as may be 


daily perceived: tothe Most High God 
and to His Virgin Meuse abs 


Mone Mediava and Arvona Medizeva, are severally 
illustrated by the Rev.’ M. Longueville Jones, and 
Mr. TS L.'D. Jones ‘Party ;'and several interesting 
historical ‘and’ notices of local antiquities, 
complete the publication in ‘a manner highly credit- 
able to’ our archwological brethren of Cambria. 


‘SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
SCHEME FOR, AUSTRALIAN, EMIGRATION. 

{Under'the ‘signature of “'T,” the following new and ap- 
parently practicable and judicious scheme for conducting 
& con Y Great Britain to Aus-. 

n propgu' nt Journals of the colony.] 

hy ee se o, PARTI. 

1. As, mankind. advances in civilization and refine- 
ment, .warfare «is. restrained, -and ‘human life is. pre- 
served.and |prolonged; by the) rapid strides made in 
meflicaliseience and the arts of life, 

2 (Under. these. circumstances, nations may be 
liable ¢o,such.\an. increase in population and wealth, 
as \to reduce, the working classes to avstate of the 
greatest), poverty and destitution’) for: not.only may 
there, be, in/ atcountry »whese~ population. is’ progres- 
sively-inereasing; a difficulty in obtaining food from 


ik de some obscurity in the original Latin at this 
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other parts, of the world; but: there will. also-be an 
insnfficiency., of agricultural Jand; for as. wealth in- 
eveases, lands are, withdrawn. from cultivation for the 
purposes .of luxury and pleasure, and for many other 
reasons, and in an island, of such limited extent as 
England, it might arise, that there should be no land 
in a state of agricultural cultivation, that the whole 
might become one mass of gardens, parks, pleasure- 
grounds, and cities. 

3. Were it possible for the poor of a peeple so cir- 
cumstanced, to escape from such a state of misery to 
any waste unclaimed tracts, such as the colonies 
present, they could not be restrained from proceeding 
to such wildernesses, and there by the cultivation of 
the soil provide food for themselves; indeed under 
such circumstances the cultivation of waste lands 
would become imperative, however distant and diffi- 
cult of access they might be. 

4. It is evident, therefore, that the natural and 
proper outlet for an unemployed and ill-fed popula- 
tion is,.a resort to the waste lands; for so long as 
there is on the one hand a starving population, and 
on the other waste lands, all obstacles to the proceed- 
ing of the one to the other must eventually be over- 


‘come ;. it is a natural right, a part of the great design 


of the universe, the dry land being intended for the 
abode of man, and the support of animal and vege- 


‘table life on which he is to exist. 


5. There is such an abundance of Waste Lands in 
the colonies, (particularly in Australia,) that were it 
not for the expense of proceeding to those colonies, in 
consequence of the intervention of the ocean, the 
hungry and destitute population of Great Britain, and 
other countries of Europe, would not be restrained 
from emigrating, and attempting to grow food for 
themselves, under a climate in which almost all the 
ordinary expenses of civilized life, other than food, 
may be dispensed with, such as fuel, warm clothing, 
&e., &e. 

6. The waste lands of the colonies are of no-value 
until they are peopled—there are no circumstances 
under which they can have the slightest value until 
made to contribute to the support and comfort of 
man, 

7. Not only can these valueless waste lands be 
made to defray the expense of removing from the 
old countries their starving population, but they are 
immediately rendered valuable by their application to 
this use. 

8. The reasons why the waste lands have not 


‘hitherto been so applied, are to be sought for in the 


faulty systems under which emigration has ever been 
conducted by European Governments. 

9. It becomes, therefore, a matter of the greatest 
moment to determine a comprehensive scheme, by 
which the waste lands of the colonies shall be made 
to defray the expense of voluntary emigration, but by 
which eapital should not be directly abstracted from 
the colonies for the expense of transport, or the emi- 
grating countries burthened directly with such an 
eapense. 

10, Such a scheme should be founded upon the 
simplest principles—upon principles by which the 


‘flow of emigration should continue uninterrupted— 


until there should be no more waste lands to be oc- 
cupied, or people to whom emigration would be de- 
sirable; such a system, indeed, as should, by its un- 
restrained action, produce a constant equilibrium of 
population in the emigrating countries and their co- 
lonies, and be applicable to all colonies and countries, 
as a means of providing for the exchange of waste 
lands for population: in.fact, an arrangement. is 
required which might serve as a bridge, connecting 
the.over-peopled countries with the unpeopled wastes. 

11. Simplicity, and a facility in the working, is 
desirable in all legislative meusures into which they 
can. be successfully, and advantageously introduced ; 
whereas over legislation and complexity are ever 
productive of mischief; embarrassments arise, giving 
cause for ceaseless. changes, alike vexatious to the 
public and to governments, and: such: have been the 
fruitful cause of the involving of .all the land affairs 
of the colonies in the most inextricable confusion; so 


that at.the present moment the machinery of emigra-: 





tion is.so clogged, and its working.s0 impeded, as 
almost to amount to a total suspension. 

12, A system ofidirect remission,in. the. purchase 
of land would apparently embrace. all the desired 
advantages; under a very simple arrangement, the 
expense of the passage of emigrants, might. bede, 
frayed in this manner—in fact, by the issue of wha 
has been denominated land-scrip, the value of which 
is to be sustained by making it the. only medium fo; 
the purchase of waste lands. 

13. The following outline of Regulations woul) 
embrace the principal features in the proposed scheme; 

1. The sum—say from 102, to L5/,, from, England 
to New South Wales—is to be the amount which 
every man, woman, or child, (if only a,day old,) 
is to be entitled to on arriving inthe colony. 

2. Previous to the landing of any passenger, a 
officer of the Government. jis»to go, on boar, 
and issue to every. one a remission ticket for the 
101. ; 

3. The officer will take a receipt from each person, 

4. The said order. or ticket for 10/..is.to be ad- 
dressed to the Colonial. Treasurer, and is to 
entitle the holder to.the sum of; JO/, remission 
in the purchase of land. 

5. The ticket is to. be well engraved, to prevent 
the issue of counterfeits, and isi to. be given like 
a check, the receipt being taken on the; butt. 

6. The ticket is to be payable.in land at, any time, 
however unlimited; and receivable; (subject to 
the Colonial. Treasurer's endorsement), for any 
amount under.its value. 

7. It. is also to be transferable to.amy extent,--in 
fact, to pass as a bill of exchange. 

8. Tickets are to be issued, to| those only. who 
arrive in the. colony, and «who. may. present 
themselves at the appointed time; no claim of 
representatives for persons or.children who may 
have died on the passage is to;be attended to on 
any plea. 

9. The Government is not in any. way to. interfere 
in disputes between the, emigrants and the 
parties bringing them out., Passengers. may 
hand their tickets. to their captains; servants to 
their masters; children to. ‘their: parents; but 
in all attempts at fraud. and. breaches. of faith 
recourse must be had to the common law,—to 
new provisions under the Master and. Servants’ 
Act, or to an express Aect.of Couneil. 

14. To attempt the introduction of a scale of te- 
missions, proportioned to cabin, intetmediate, ani 
steerage passengers, and to ages and sexes, would be 
next to impracticable; Governments would be in- 
volved in all kinds of attempts at fraud, in endless 
litigation and references, causing universal dissatis 
faction. The same amount of remission being al- 
lowed for every man, woman, and ¢bild, is. calculated 
to divest the system of all working’ difficulties and 
disputes ; it may certainly be considered. a bonus on 
family emigration ; but it is very questionable whether 
the introduction of young married men and women 
only, is the only sort of emigration most desirable, or 
that would have the best moral tendency. The presence 
of fathers and mothers, of young brothers and sisters, 
is surely an incentive to virtue and exertion, and the 
employment on their estates of whole families is not 
objected to by settlers; in fact, to interdict the 
emigration of old people and children is a fallacy; 
they are required. as a balance, to perform certam 
work, and to superintend in family and other matters. 
By making every remission ticket of the same amount, 
all difficulties as to age, &c., requiring the production 
of certificates, would be avoided ; andthen the greater 
expense to the emigrants, in consequence of the 
greater sustenance and comfort required for women 
and children, render such an arrangement desirable, 
if not indispensable. . 

15. The system of remission has often been hinted 
at, but:it: has never been followed out; its bearings 
have never been ascertained, mor has any attempt 
been made to show that-it is the simplest and readiest 
way in which the waste lands of the colonies cat be 
made available for the purposes of emigration; the 
giving of land to persons arriving in colonies is but 
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remission in another shape; but in a shape which 
Jed to favouritism and dissatisfaction :—then the ap- 

ication of the' proceeds of the sale of waste lands to 
defray the ‘expenses of emigration is but a system of 
remission, and ‘even the application of the proceeds of 
sale to’ the ‘payment of the interest of emigration 
Joats is the’ same: look at the matter in any light, 
ind it is resolved into the same circumstances—viz., 
the defraying the expense of the passage of immi- 
grants by the sale of waste lands; but all the past 
and present modes of effecting this exchange are open 
to objections; if, however, direct remission, by the 
moins proposed, will lead to the exchange, and this 
can Scareely be doubted, then it is contended that 
ditect‘remission is the most desirable course; that it 
is the natural and proper way of effecting the object 
in views--more just than a positive gift with dis- 
tinetions’ between rich and poor :—more just than the 
pawningof ‘the Jands':—more cheap and expedient 
than the costly process of the application of the 
monies after sale. 

16, The’manner in which au unrestrained system 
of direct’ remission would act, say, for example, 
between’ England and New South Wales, would be, 
that all captains and owners of vessels leaving Eng- 
land*far the colony, and having any spare berths, 
would agree with parties to bring them out, on con- 
sideration Of receiving their remission tickets or land 
sorip. ‘ Capitalists and farmers coming here with a 
view to the purchase of land, could bring out labourers 
uid servants ‘free of expense, Parishes might send 
out paupers, agreeing with the owners of vessels to 
temufierate them ‘by their remissions, in whole or in 
part; for the parishes might by arrang 
landholders “in' the colonies, and so make a lasting 
provision for pauper and other expenses. A company 





might‘be formed for the introduction of emigrants— 
seeking ‘for Yemaneration in the labour of the in- 
dented servants applied to the land which they would 
purchase with their scrip. But more than all, the 


settlers and sytatters' in want of labour, seeing that 
they would have'the expense of bringing out labour 
returned to them in land—or in money even, if they 
chose to’ negotiate their scrip—would not scruple at 
onee to send) for labour to the extent required, and 
would by this*means obtain the exact description of 
labour they might want; indeed many of them might 
be induced to go'to England for this purpose, and 
make their owm arrangements; and how admirably 
vill it apply to eoming circumstances, when every 
squatter ‘having‘a lease of his run, must purchase a 
houestead, and thus without having his money run 
through the*Colonial Treasury, and the having to 
bid for his labour im the market, he gets it at his own 
ratep and in: accordance with his own views. Indeed, 
under'a system: of sufficient remission, emigration to 
the extent required by a colony might always be com- 
manded, and a free passage—a bridge—found for the 
removalof the population of the mother country to 
the waste: lands: of: the colonies, where they are sure 
at least of obtaining food, if they choose to dig; 
where they must: better their condition, if they do 
not even, in the course of time, obtain a competency, 
ind become the employers of labour. 

17. it — come to this—that every squatter 
who tead wonld be obliged to im- 
port labour sheube to obtain scrip, or purchase scrip 
from those who had imported labour. To obtain the 
smallest area allowed under the land orders—viz., 
160 aeres; ten persons might be brought out—nay, 
ten strong labourers, if the squatters or settlers de- 
sired it; that is, for 1601. he would not only get 160 
scres of land, which he could obtain through no 
other medium, but likewise the command for a time 
of ten labourers ; whereas at the present moment he 
may expend his ‘600. without getting any labour at 
ill—and yet the process is precisely the same—that 
is, the colony gets as much for the land as if all the 
machinery of doctors, agents, &e. were put in motion 
under the present expensive system. It would be 
throwing into the hands of the eolonists the selection 
of their own labour, and would relieve the Govern- 
ment from all. responsibility. The purchase of 640 
icres of country land, or of 640/. worth of town and 








suburban lands, would lead to the bringing out of 
forty persons, and a purchase to the extent of 50002. 
might be the means of bringing out from 350 to 400 
persons ; so that large capitalists might lay the foun- 
dation of well-peopled estates, with a comparatively 
small outlay; for the’ people might all’ be made 
tenants, or servants under indenture. 

18. It may be considered as an objection to direct 
remission, that the scrip might depreciate and be at a 
discount, because the quantity of land that would be 
alienated to satisfy the scrip, would be ‘greatly in ex- 
cess over the needful area required for the sustenance 
of the people who would thereby be introduced; in 
fact, that if land is not required, it will not be bought. 
There is, however, some fallacy in this,—the desire of 
all men to obtain a freehold, to call some portion of 
the earth’s surface their own, must be taken into con- 
sideration ; there will always be a great demand for 
land in the colonies, if it be only to gratify this in- 
clination, one of the principal inducements ‘to emi- 
grate. The savings of every labourer will always be 
expended in the purchase of land; and others will in- 
vest their savings in land as the best and most per- 
fect security; and although land for grazing purposes 
may in colonies be obtained gratis, still even for that 
purpose there are very many who would invest their 
capital; so that there is no cause to doubt but that 
there will always be a demand for land as population 
increases, far over what is required for the mere pur- 
poses of growing food; it will never be that all the 
land in private occupancy shall be usefully employed. 

19. Of course the scheme is not intended to meet 
any great emergency, but rather to produce a con- 
tinnous stream of immigration. Supposing that 
5000 people immigrated in the course of a year, this 
at 10/. per head would throw 50,000/. worth of scrip 
into the market, an amount that would be readily dis- 
posed of so soon as the reaction caused by the intro- 
duction of the immigrants should create a demand for 
land; it is evident, therefore, that the scrip could 
never be greatly depreciated, | so long as the 
Crown insisted upon one unvarying monopoly price, 
—whilst the scrip could be obtained at ever so slight 
a discount, there would be a demand for if, until it 
came to par. 

20. It may be said that the system of remission is 
not feasible, unless the minimum price of the waste 
lands represents the real value of the waste lands; 
but it is very difficult to say what is the real value of 
waste lands in the eolonies; the Crown having the 
monopoly, the value may almost be said to be what- 
ever price they choose to put upon it. No one will 
deny, that land in New South Wales, fit for agricul- 
tural purposes, is worth 1/. per acre; no one will 
deny that 6d. per acre would be too much for some 
tracts ; no one will deny that the Crown, by throw- 
ing large quantities of good lands into the market, 
could keep even the best lands down to a 5s. per 
acre minimum, or by withholding land from sale, 
raise the price of the 6d, per acre land far above its 
intrinsic worth; the Crown has the monopoly of land, 
and can always influence its price, so that it will to 
a certain extent fetch what the Crown asks for it; 
or rather, the Crown will always be able to sell, even 
perhaps at a price that may be over its real value; 
so that the scrip will be negotiable whether the 
minimum be high or low; if the minimum is too 
high, the scrip will be invested in town and suburban 
allotments; if low, in land for grazing purposes also. 
These remarks must not, however, be construed into 
an advocacy of a high minimum price, but are in- 
tended to show that fluctuations in the minimum, 
or even too high a minimum, cannot seriously affect 
a system of direct remission, unless indeed it were 
outrageously high, because there must always, to a 
certain extent, be a demand for waste lands. 

21, Although this scheme of direct remission, and 
which seems to embrace the elements of a sound and 
proper system of emigration, is intended to apply par- 
ticularly to Great Britain, and to the colony in which 
this paper is written; it is applicable alike to every 
country and to every colony, as an arrangement under 
which the whole'of the waste lands of the earth may 
be made to receive the unfed and destitute popula- 
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tion of the’ Gldér countries; which must continué to 
increase to'an’ eiormous’ ‘extent, so long’ as the pre- 
sent peaceful disposition prevails amongst’ the’ na- 
tidhs, and ‘wiiilst all the improvéments in the arts of 
life are’ making stch Wonderful ‘progress, but whilst 
Ccultivatable land is not available to a sufficient extent, 
or at a sufficiently remunerative rate, 

(Part TI. in our next.) 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CUBIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


THE ANTIQUARIES OF THE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
Looxixe over the list of members, we rejoice to 
notice the following longevities in a Society which 
ought, from its pursuits, to be long-lived. Dates of 
election :— 
1785. March 3. 
1788. Nov. 20. 
1789. Jan. 15. 
1789. Dee. 10. 
the Sec. /) 
1790. 
1791. 
1791, 
1794. 
1794. 


Sir T. B. Lennard, Bart. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
Samuel Rogers, Esq, 

Rey. T. W. Wrighte, (ages ago 


Jan. 14. 
May 19. 
May 19. 
March 6. 
May 29. 


Charles Hoare, Esq. 
T. Northmore, Esq. 
Rey. C. Turnor. 

John Henderson, Esq. 
Richard Neave, Esq. 


A YORKSHIRE LEGEND. 
Tradition informs us, but leaves us in ignorance as to the 
— of the offence offered, that once upon a time, a long 
ime ago, his Satanic majesty took dire displeasure at the 
— folks of Hartforth, for some naughty trick, no doubt, 
played upon him, during’ one of his visits to that locality ; 80 
finding a stone of enormous bulk and weight, to the south of 
Gilling, his majesty, in his rage, raised the ponderous mass 
in one hand, and uttering this exclamatory couplet,— 
“ Have at thee, Black Hariforth, 
But have a care o’ Bonny Gilling Y 
cast it from him with all his strength. It would appear that 
the devil’s vision is of rather a telescopic character; for, as 
luck would have it, he missed his aim, and the stone, which 
flew whizzing through the air, at Yast fell harmless far 
beyond the former place; and now lies, bearing the im- 
pressions of his unholy fingers, on the rising grownd to the 
north side of Gatherly Moor, 
This * HaRVEST-HOME Saal is the one generally made use of 
tn the County of Devon. 
“We have ploughed, we have sowed, 
We have reaped, we have mowed, 
We have brought home every load, 
Hip! hip! hip! harvest-home!” 


ANOTHER PROVIBCIAL SPECIMEN. 
A knack! ak 
Well cut! well bound { 
Well shocked! Well saved from the ground !* 
Whoop! whoop! huzza! ! 
M. Ay D. 
P. B., September, 1848. 








THE DRAMA. 

Haymarket.—The Adelphi company are about to 
close their short but prosperous season at the Hay- 
market, and return to their old quarters in the Strand, 
which have been thoroughly cleansed and re-decorated 
inside and out during their temporary absence, . The 
whole round of the popular Adelphi pieces have been 
represented before Ha: symarket audiences ; and at the 
beginning of this wee, we bad the. comedy. of Sweet- 
hearts and Wives, witha porwedtul cast ; Flying 
Colours, with Webster and Celeste in their original 
parts, and Wright in the comical farce of Going to 
the Derby. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Captain Polhill_—We regret to see the death of 
this gentleman, so celebrated in the dramatic world 
as the lessee of Drury-lane’ Theatre, “whete he 
squandered some 60,000/. or 70,0001., and ‘also wel 
known politically as ‘the member for Bedford.’ He 
died at Ramsgate on the 20th, having been ill for 
some time, and his constitution almost broken up. 

Lord George Bentinck has also died suddenly. He 
died of apoplexy ‘whilst walking unattended ‘from 
Welbeck Abbey to dine with the Earl of Manvers at 





* Some of the , or lookers on, occasionally add 
here, in a sort of pleasant mockery,— 
* And well scattered on the ground,” 





Thoresby, which is about six miles distant. Lord 
George was the writer of several political produc- 
tions ; and his death must have a great effect upon, 
and be severely felt by the Protectionist party, at 
whose head he was. ; 

Russell Scott Taylor, Esq., one of the editors and 
proprietors of the Manchester Guardian (a journal 
of high character) has been suddenly carried off by 
typhus fever. He was a young man of great pro- 
mise, and very much esteemed by all who knew him. 
RS IA SE SSD EUS 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE WIDOWED MOTHER. 


4 BALLAD, 
SHE sat beside the Abbey-gate,— 
The sun was setting fast ; 
Its light played in her baby’s face ! 
Her own was overcast ! 
“ Oh, 


who is no more ! 
The clouds lay turning to the west 
Their and crimson $ 


I cannot bear, all my care, 
Thy little smiles to see!” 

“* Some pity take for his dear sake 
Who loved thee whilst he’d breath; 

And told thee this with his last kiss, 


. 


The widowed mother wept e 


APRIL CLOUDS. 


Ye sources of the balmy showers 
That freshen Spring’s ambrosial flowers— 
Loved clouds of April! how ye fill 
With ecstasy my soul ! 
The lights and shadows on the hill, 
The myriad shapes that roll 
Along the mountain-top, excite 
A thousand images as bright, 
A thousand feelings of delight ! 


See, yonder rise a range of rocks! 
Enparsiol witha chats snow 
Em with a violet glow : 
Kol aiaedbam taanaathe tals 
In Tempe’s vale or » 


Aready 
White spots of cloud, like isles that lie 
In a calm sea of soft blue sky. 


What bliss it were to wander there 
y yer a oad cary my fairy boat 


eams 0! 
elfin oars winds that fly 
feather’d sylphids viewless by. 
rock to rock, from isle 


What joy were this! and then to rest 
On some smooth fleece’s 


breast, 
a8 swan’s pure -white crest ! 


Exeanor Dansy. 


LITERARY GAZETTE, AN 


VARIETIES. 


South Australia,—In another part of our paper 
will be found the first division of a very minutely 
detailed Plan of Emigration; since selecting which, 
we have received a farther file of Australian Journals, 
which represent the country in a flourishing condition. 
The great want of South Australia is coal, and it is 
suggested that it might be found there as in other parts 
of the colony, if special surveys were instituted instead 
of being discouraged by Government. Suggestions 
are, however, offered for bringing it from these other 
quarters. The comparative failure of the Swan 
Colony is attributed to the erroneous system of 
Colonization adopted nearly twenty years, by which 
large monopolies of land were established at almost 
nominal prices, and which lands are still held by 
their owners, biding for higher prices, and not culti- 
vated as they would have been in smaller lots and 
held by numerous parties. 

The Vine is beginning to attract commercial at- 
tention in South Australia ; and the following relates 
to the latest exploring news :— 

A letter had been received in Sydney from Dr. 
Leichardt, dated Canning Downs, 26th February. 
The intrepid traveller, after three months spent in 
preparatory journeys and outfit, was ready for a fina 
start. His party consisted of only seven, including 
himself and the following persons, viz.:—Mr. Classen, 
Mr. Hentig, Donald Steward, — Kelly; with Jemmy 
and Billy, two black fellows; the former of whom 
accompanied Dr. Leichardt on his former trip. His 
herd, and beasts of burthen or for riding, consists of 
fifty bullocks (thirty of them supplied by the Govern- 
ment), twenty mules, and seven horses. The chief 
provisions, besides the bullocks, are, 800lbs, of flour, 
120lbs. of tea, 100lbs. of salt, 250lbs. of shot, and 
40lbs. of powder. Sugar was purposely omitted as 
inconvenient. Dr. Leichardt has made many baro- 
metrical observations in New England, and been in- 
defatigable in his preliminary researches and in- 
quiries ; his friends have taken care, also, to keep 
him informed of every circumstance of interest up to 
the latest moment. In noticing the intelligence 
received by him of Mr. Kennedy's return, Dr. 
Leichardt thus writes :—‘“ Sir Thomas Mitchell has 
met with great disappointments, and it will be 
extremely galling to him that his ‘ Victoria River’ 
should turn into ‘ Cooper’s Creek’ of Captain Sturt, 
and that Captain Sturt should be right, and that he 
should be right,—and that I, the wretched botanist, 
should not be wrong. If he bear his disappointment 
with resignation, we will praise him for what he 
really has contributed to geographical knowledge, for 
his fine surveys, and his good barometrical observa- 
tions. Let us give him what is due to him, but we 
shall do it no doubt with better grace if he is willing 
to do the same. I have seen several sketches of the 
lower part of the Macintyre, of the Mooni, and the 
Balonne, made by gentlemen who have stations on 
those rivers, and all show that intricate meshwork of 
creeks and channels and ana-branches and backwaters, 
which Sir Thomas Mitchell mentions at that part of 
the Balonne which he examined. If I succeed in my 
journey, I shall be probably able to trace the outlines 
of that dry sea-bed which formed, when filled up in 
former times, an immense inlet of saltwater, either 
communicating with the south or the west.” 


The Booksellers’ Provident Institution.—At a 
meeting of the Directors on Thursday, a very favour- 
able report of this excellent institution was received. 
Above 1000/. have this year been added to the per- 
manent fund; though every claim for aid has been 
liberally met. The trade has been generally bad; 
and we were not surprised to learn that six retail 
booksellers, twelve booksellers’ assistants, and three 
widows, had been relieved to the extent of 262/. odd. 
We have often had to eulogise the extreme economy 
with which the management is carried on; from 
which source, and generous contributions from the 
richer members, the income amounted to 1452/., and 
the expenditure, including the invested stock, so much 
less, as to leave a balance of above 42/. The fund 
now invested is nearly 17,000/, 








The National Gallery —T he House of Commony 
Select Committee on this subject have reported theiy 
satisfaction that temporary accommodation can be 
provided for the Vernon Gallery, and their hope tha 
the public gratitude shown to that gentleman my 
induce others to follow his example; especially whey 
they see room made ready for the reception of thei 
gifts. They truly repeat, what everybody has know, 
since it was built, that the National Gallery is quit 
inadequate for its purpose, and a very paltry erectioy, 
Considering, however, the admirable site, they recom. 
mend it to be preserved for a new front, enlargement, 
and arrangement, rather than that a new Galley 
altogether should be built elsewhere. The Roy, 
Academy to be removed, and the design for improve. 
ment to be opened for architectural competition. 

Monument to Lord Holland.— Mr. Baily tle 
sculptor has finished this monument for Westminster 
Abbey. The subscriptions amounted te 50001. Figures 
of Genius, Literature, and Science, are represented 
mourning on steps which lead up to the entrance of 
a vault. A colossal bust of the late Lord surmounis 
the whole, and there are some allegorical symbols in 
keeping with the whole design. 

The Diorama, Regent’s Park, and the picture noy 
exhibiting, and those heretofore exhibited, fifteen in 
number, have been sold for 6500/. The lease con. 
tinnes seventy-four years. 

The Professorship of Hebrew, Cambridge.—The 
Rev. Dr. Mill, the Rev. Archdeacon Robinson, ani 
the Rev. Professor Jarrett, are likely to become can- 
didates for the vacant office. 

Major Shadwell Clerke—We lament to be informed 
of the severe indisposition of this gallant officer ; dis. 
tinguished not less in the fields of literature ani 
science than in those of war. 

Jenny Lind.—The success of Jenny Lind in tle 
provinces is beyond all precedent. Instead of falling 
off in attraction, the public admiration appears to in. 
crease in a geometrical ratio. 

Mr. John Wilson gave a farewell concert 
Exeter Hall on Thursday, previous to his leaving 
us for America ; whither Mr. Macready has precedel 
him by a fortnight, to afford the American public 
the last taste of his genius, previous to retiring fron 
the toils of the stage. 

Jewish Periodicals.—The Voice of Jacob he 
ceased, and the Jewish Chronicle is now our only 
contemporary belonging to that faith. 

Christ's Hospital—The anniversary of this noble 
institution, on St. Matthew's Day, (Wednesday,) 
went off with great success. The scholarship ani 
talent displayed by the pupils called upon to take 
prominent parts in the speeches, &c., established the 
credit of the school upon a high basis. 

Picture Sale at Stowe —* Three old Peasants,” by 
Teniers, brought 240 guineas; “ Roman Edifices ia 
Ruins,” Claude, 150 guineas; “The Sybilla Persies,’ 
Domenichino, 690 guineas ; “ Burgomaster in a Black 
Dress,” by Rembrandt, 810 guineas ; * The Finding 
of Moses,” Salvator Rosa, 1000 guineas; “ Philip 
Baptizing the Eunuch,” Cuyp, 1470 guineas. The 
grand feature of the day, “' The Unmerciful Servant,’ 
Rembrandt, 2200 guineas. The day produced new) 
10,000. 

Ibrahim Pasha has been to Constantinople, re- 
lieved of a large sum of money, and departed safely 
for Alexandria, confirmed by the Sultan in tle 
Pashalik of Egypt. The old man, Mehemet, remais 
in a state of imbecility. 

Trish Railway Chart.—A very neat one of the 
Great Southern and Western, from Dublin to Carlov, 
has been sent to us. The accounts of the places 
each side are interesting; and we had a laugh at the 
bull, “‘ Mile posts are placed at intervals of a quarter 
of a mile along the line.” 

The Dead Sea—The party of a two months’ Ame- 
Yican excursion to the Dead Sea have returned to 
Jerusalem, and report that they have sounded it 
throughout to the depth of 600 fathoms, and found 
the bottom all crystallized salt. They also contradie! 
the previous statements of the absence of animal life, 
and assert that partridges abounded on the shore and 
ducks on the water.—Boston Transcript. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Ir is rumoured that Lord Brougham is about publishing a 
Letter to the Marquis of woo on 4 French Revo- 
lution and French Affairs. It will appear in a few weeks. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
Arnold’s (Dr.) Larger Greek Grammar, 8vo, half bound, 
10s. 6d., second edition. 
Churehman’s Library, vol. 1, 12mo, Is. 
Ecclesiastical Notes of the "Isle of Man, Ross, &c., 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. 


sirfax Correspondence, edited by G. W. Johnson, 2 vols, 

§yo, cloth, 30s. 

First st Report of Evidence on Bank Charter, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 
voantlett 's Bible Psalms, Four Parts, 12mo, cloth, each 5s. 
Hand-book of Young Artists and Amateurs in Oil Painting, 

8vo, cloth, 8s. 
Image of his Father, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
Lectures on bn and Physical Condition of People, 12mo, 

cloth, 1s. 4 
Leslie’s Case stated ag the Church of England and the 

Chureh of Rome, 12mo, 2s. 
MacLaurin’s (T.) Forms of Process in Sheriff’s Court, vol. 1, 


9s. 6d. 
Maskill’s Holy Baptism, second edition, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
O’Conner’s (A. C. ) Monopoly the Cause of all Evil, 3 vols. 
Svo, sewed, £1 1s. 6d. 
Potter (Dr.) on Church Government, 12mo, boards, 2s. 
Serle’s Horse Solitaire, 2 vols. 12mo, 5s. 
Simmonites’ (W. J.) Medical Botany, foolscap, cloth, 3s. 
Taylor’s (Jane) a 18mo, new edition, 2s. 6d. 
U eee History on Scripture Principles, vol. 3, 18mo, 


cloth, 5s. 6d. 

Watson's (Rev. A.) Devout Churchman, vol. 2, post 8vo, 
cloth, 73, 

Wyld’s Scripture Atlas, 4to, half bound, 10s. 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE POR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate — hg _ is on = meridian. 
1848. 
ii 52 13°5 Sept.27. . 
— 51 53:0 9. ww 
— 51 32°6 
— 51 12°4 


m & 
11 50 52°4 
— 50 32°6 
— 50 13°0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We thank Mr. Horncastle for his useful catalogue of 
French journals and periodicals published in Paris. 


acennen wma 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT, 

and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg to 
remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Pescigueesee of Objects of Fine Arts, B. , &e., from all 
parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom House, &., 
— they undertake the Shipment of 








ffects to all parts of the 





ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

has realized in ice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and erupfive affections of the cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
Pataouins Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most de- 
hate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The “ ‘Prrroine SHAVING 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of the iv voner 4 alkali nan Saeed ose 


, named 





A 
“Disransany Soar,” is prep: Stor 
of long standing; and, Pa, experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children's heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
the Pg en complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in ‘parifying linen after 
infectious diseases ; indeed » the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other g' dab ial antidote. 

R. HENDRIE. 


PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 any 13, Trcuporne Street, Recent’s Quapnanr. 


CELEBRATED THROUGHOUT THE GLOBE. 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


Cure of Fistulous Sores and Pleurisy. 

Extract ofa Letter. jammy Mr. Robert Calvert, Chemisl, Stokesley, 
d September 3rd, 1847. 
.y PROFESSOR HOLLOWAY. 

812,—Mr. Thompson, National Schoolmaster of this Town, desires 
me to send you the particulars of his Son, who had been bad for three 
years and a half, aa ta received the greatest benefit by the use of 
your Pills and ‘Ointment. He is 














He is of a scrofalous constitution; a 
collection of matter in the chest ; t this 
ie walls of the chest, and 
ended in sores whic! large quantities of 
Ste he was sotaeed es ry your Pls 'anaOtstent, At a 
apparently in a conditi the stomac bo pe 
everything i it took. Your Pills =| Ointment had the effect of com- 
curimg both the cough and stomach affections; his Lap 
tite keen, and digestion good. 
le further continuance of your 


ROBERT CALVERT. 


ed 
jor, 244, wi (near Temple Bar,) 
Vendors of Patent Medicines caveat the 


Pots and bagel at Is. » 1ls., 
There is a very Cecalecae on og i taking 


for the guidance of patients are affixed to each 


large 
eventually formed a passage throu 
three fistulous 4 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 

(so named by Royal permission,) for Famate Epvcarton, 

for Grawtine Ceatiricates of Quauirication to Govenr- 

pm zs. A Branch of the GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT IN- 
STITUTION.—Classes for the Session 1848-9. 


The Ladies whose names follow have kindly consented to act as 
Ladies-Visitors :— 

The Hon. Mrs. George Anson. 

The Dachess of Argyil. 

Mrs. Booth. 

Mrs. George Bosanquet. 

Miss A. Daniel. 

Mrs. Beckett Denison. 

Mrs. George Eyre. 

The Lady :~y Grosvenor. 

Mrs. 8. C. B 


Mrs. Marcet. 

Miss Maurice. 
Mrs. William Money. 
The Lady Romilly. 
Mrs. Kay — 


y- 
The Lady Caroline Stirling. 
The Hon. Mrs. John Talbot. 
Mrs. Heitland. Mrs. Heneleigh Wedgwood. 
Mrs. Lonsdale. Mrs. Wyatt. 


The Committee, Snare | carefully considered the subject, have come 
to the the of Governesses will be best pro- 
moted by forming eo which shall not be confined to them, but 
shall be open to all Ladies above the age of twelve years. 

The classes will be resumed 2nd October, 1848, 

The Classes will be thus arranged :— 

Arnirametic—The Rev. T. Astley Cock, M.A. 

Daawinc—Ficure—Paul A. Mulready, Esq. 

Exements or Vocat Mostc—John Hullah, Esq. 

Enetisn Gramman—Rev. A. B. Strettel, M.A. 

Reapinc—Rev. C. G. Nicolay, F.R.G.S 

Enotisx Lirenatone any Comrositron—The Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, jun., M.A. 

ReENcH—Isidore Brasseur, Esq. 

Grocraruy—The Rev. 8. Clark, M.A. 

Gzrman—Dr. Bernays. 

Haamony anp Musicat Comrositron—W. Sterndale Bennett, 


Es 

Hisrony—The Rev. C. Grenfell Nicolay, F.R.G.8. 

Irat1an—Dr. Beolchi. 

Latin—The Rev. 8. Clark, M.A. 

Natvugat Pariosoruy anp Astronomy—Rev. M. O’Brien, M.A. 

;_ anp Meruop or Teacuinc—The Rev. Thomas Jack- 
son. 

Turo.rocy—Rev. R. C. Trench, M.A.; the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
M.A.; Rev, M, Biggs. 





ADDITIONAL LECTURES. 


Usrrvut Ants—Edward Cowper, 
me eee GrocrarHy AND Wats. T. Ansted, Esq., M.A., 


Boranr—E. Forbes, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
Cuemistray—Dr. Miller, F.R.S. 


A Time-Table may be obtained before the commencement of the 
Session at the premises taken for the purposes of the : College, ‘7, 
Harley Street, where attend for the admi of 8 will b 
given daily ; and the Deputy-Chairman of the Committee of Educa- 
tion will csend on Wednesdays, between the hours of 11 and 2; or 

articalars can be ascertained at the Office of the Parent Society, 32, 

ackville Street. 





CERTIFICATES. 

The Committee of Education are ready to examine any Lady in any 
branch of knowledge, and to grant a certificate. 

The Committee earnestly hope that these Examinations will afford 
considerable comfort aod security to parents. 

And it is hoped that all | Governesses will take : a deep Pee in 
this effort to elevate the and y of the pro- 
fession. 

The College being a branch of the Governesses Institution, Donors 
and Subscribers will be entitled to the full privileges of Subscribers 
to its other objects. 

It is proposed that Donors of £250 towards the expenses of the 
Colle; Mhould be entitled for life to keep a Pupil in attendance upon 
the classes. 





GOVERNESSES BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Enrolled under 10 George IV. cap. 56, and 8 William LV. cap. 14, and 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
Under the Patronage of 
Hen Most Gracious Maszsrr. 
Her Masesty Queen ApELaipe. 
H.R.H. the Prince Atagrr. 
H.R.H. the Duxs of Camsriper. 
H.R.H. the Ducuess of Groucesrzr. 
H.R.H. the Ducurss of Kent. 
H.R.H. the Ducugss of Campurper. 
H.R.H. the Heagpirary —_ Docuess of Mecxnensunce- 
Srre.itz. 
President—The Earl of Harrowby. 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. 
Honorary Secretary—The Rev. David Laing, M.A., F.R.S. 
Bankers—Sir 8. Scott —_ Co., 1, Cavendish Square; Messrs, Strahan 
Co., Temple Bar. 
Secretary—Charles William Klugh, Bsq., at the Office, 32, Sackville 


The other objects of the Govennasszs Instirurton are all in 
operation. 

Temronany Asststance to Governesses in Distress, afforded 
privately and delicately through the Ladies’ Committee. 

Anworrr Furp.—Elective Annuities to Aged G 
on invested capital, and thus independ of the p 
Institution. 

Provipeyt Fonp. —— Annuities purchased by Ladies in 
any wa security, 
agreeably to the ‘Act r' Parliament. This branch embraces a 
Savings’ Bank. 

The ny ror ad have kindly consented to allow Foreign Gover- 
nesses to coutract for these annuities. 

A Home for Governesses during the intervals between their en- 

its. 








» Secured 
perity of the 





gagemen 
A Sxeram or Reoistaation, entirely free of expense, 


PUTNEY COLLEGE, PUTNEY, SURREY. 
(Established 1840.) 
President—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH, K.G., &c. 


Te COLLEGE will RE-OPEN on the 18th 
SEPTEMBER next. The Lectures will commence on the 25th, 
with an Introductory ee from Dr. LYON PLAYPAIR, at 12 


o'clock, in the Sotege Bi 
i Mon should send their Papers to the Secre- 
a. Office, Collewe Putney, before the 18th September. 
By order of the Canpel, 
W. COWIE, M.A., Principal. 


AVENDISH SOCIETY.—Instituted for the 
PROMOTION of CHEMISTRY and its allied Sciences, b: 
the Diffasion od the Literature of these Subjects. med 
The first Work of the Society, a Volume of CHEMICAL RE- 
PORTS AND - MEMOIRS, edited 7 PROFESSOR GRAHAM, is 
now in course of circulation. The subjects include, Reports; Atomic 
Volume; Isomorphism; End ; Contrast of 
Colours; the Latent Heat of Steam at different Pressures; the Arti- 
ficial Formation of Alkaloids and Voleanic Phenomena. In addition, 
there will be distributed, in retarn for the first year’s subscription of 
one guinea, the first Volume of GMELIN’S SYSTEM of CHE- 
MISTRY, and a Third Volame in the event of the number of Mem. 
bers being d to one 
Offices of the Society ot Mr. John Joseph Griffin’s, 53, Baker 
Street, Portman Sqnare, where the Works of the Society are sup- 
plied, and the Names and Subscriptious of Members received. 
ROBERT WARRINGTON, Hon. Sec. 

















FOR SCIENTIFIC AND PROVINCIAL MUSEUMS. 


OURTEEN MODELS, carefally coloured 
from the originals, of Teeth and "Bones of the IGUANODON, 
HYLZOSAURUS, and GAVIAL, discovered by Dr. Mantell in the 
strata of Tilgate Forest, and now preserved in the British Museum. 
(Natural History, North Gallery, Room III., Case—Reptiles.) Price of 
the whole suit, £1 2s. 6d. 

The above are described in “ Wonders of Geology,” by Dr. Mantell. 

Cast of Head of Crocodilus Spenceri, from Isle of Kheppey; Figured 
in Bridgwater Treatise by Dr. Buckland, Plate 25. Price 

Copies of Mr. Hawkins’s “Book of f the Great Sea a con- 
taining thirty beautiful | Adcbegraphie Plates, measuring twenty-one 
inches and a half ee H fourteen and a half wide, of the remains of 
the Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri, from the Lias of Somerset, &c. 
Price 21s,; published at 60s. The Plates will be found useful to 
Schoolmasters and others teaching Geology. An excellent description 
of Somes uliar characters of the fossils will be found in the Bridg- 

water tise by Dr. Buckland. 

A fine Cast in Plaster, carefully coloured, of that interesting Fossil 
Saurian, the Plesiosaurus Dolichodeirus. (P. Hawkinsii, Owen.) 

The original Specimen of the unique Skeleton Fed this Eng of 
Plesiosaurus, now in the British Museum, =~ r) btained rom the 
Lias, near Gl described and figured in the Bridg- 
water Treatise by Dr. Buckland (vol. ii. pl. 17). 

The Cast, mounted on a strong ‘rame, measuring 6 ft. 3 in. 
in length by 3 ft. 4 in. in width, is — adapted for Scientific and 
Provincial Museums, as exhi characters and 
oo of structure of this aon Reptile, Price of the Cast, £4. 

_— ’s Geological Models, Maps, &c., can be had of Mr. Tennant, 
149, Strand, London. 











E?: J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
aud Clock Maker to the Queen, R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having gets» increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 83, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Princes Street, Bank, London, 
Capital—ONE MILLION. 

This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Parliament, 
4 Vict. cap. 9, and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life 
Assurance in their fullest extent “+ licy holders, and to present 
— facilities and accommodatio: are usually offered to the 
public. 

The ample ney te Capital, soether © a the large and con- 
tinually i on upwards 
of 7000 Policies, efords complete onan . me assured: while the 
magnitude of the Company's transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer unusual advantages to policy holders, as will be seen by 
reference to the prospectus, and to the varied and extensive tables 
which have been computed with great care and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institution. 

PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 











HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
io. CLXXVIIL., will be ye at the end of September.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS ‘and BILLS intended for Insertion in the forth- 
coming Number are requested to be forwarded immediately. 
London: Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Inst publisred, price 2s. 6d. each Part, 
T= TRANSACTIONS of the TYNESIDE 
NATURALIST’S tyre CLUB. 
ress and Proceedings for 
of the Insects 
ARDY and T, J. 


of Ni are | 


Part 1, containing the President’s A 
ue various P, and the first Part “e a 2 Cal 
Northumber and Durham. By JAMES 


of the Moll 
8q. 





Part | 2, containing a Cat: 
and Durham. By JOSHU. 

Part 3, containiog the 
ings for 1847, and a os 
berland and Durham. By ICHARD OWsE. Jun, 

The Catalogues may be had ised the Insects at 1s, 6d.; the 


Mollusca, 2s. oo the —— 1s 
*,* Other Lists. are in oupemeien, and will shortly be published, 
with a view to nonees the Natural History of the Distriet, 
urre and Co, 15, Grey Street, London: 





Newcastle : 
Edwards and Fm a m —y Lane, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





_————————————— SS ::.000S:_eccCC—_ 
MURRAY'S COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY. 
On. September 30th, post 8vo, price 2s. 6d, 


LIVES OF THE BRITISH POETS, 


PRECEDED BY 


AN ESSAY ON ENGLISH POETRY. 


By the late THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
Part I. (To be Completed in Two Parts.) 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





NEW ROMANCE BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
On Tuesday next, in 2 vols. post 8vo, £1 1s. 


THE TWO BARONE SSES. 
BY H. 0. ANDERSEN, 


Author of “ The Improvisatore,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


ae 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
ih LAe CLXXVILL, will be published on SATURDAY next, the 


CONTENTS: 
- Mill's Principles of Politieal Eeono: 


. Walpole’s Letters to the C toss of Oxs0. 
pee om hee ers to ‘oua’ ty V's 


. Fortune's chines Gardening. 
» Eihndiogs) Seience of Races 
$ ows? 1 mr of the Reign of George It. 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 
NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Just published, No. I., price 1s., of 
HE RINGS MUSKETEER;; an Historical 
JOuN. Old Paris and the Huguenots. By PERCY B. 8T. 


The “KING'S MUSKETEER” will be illustrated in el style 
and will extend to Twelve Numbers, s tuahhertaniees 





TAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
Pablished Monthly, price 14 the cheapest of the Literary and 


London: Sim M and Co. : Sut! 
ont ; pkin, Marshall, Edinburgh jutherland 





THE LAW OF NATIONS. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
BINCIPLES of the LAW of NATIONS, 


peal on the LAW of BLOCKADE and 
on commana of WAR. ARCHER ER POLSON, of Lincoln 


Lincoln's 
Tun, Req, To which is added a on DIPLOMACY. By the 
Rev. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE. 
John J. Griffin and C Baker Street, Portman London ; 
and Richard Griffin and seme, wm, 





ICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.— 
Tux Stanpanp Epition of the PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
b pee vd is now Py {with the exception of an Ixpsx to 
the whole, which Vi )}. The work, whieh 
contains 6650 pages, is divided to ok obs ‘slumes, which are eon- 
stantly a = handsomely price Six Pounds. 
Itesteade from he caret times tothe end of the war in 1815, and 
partially to the eud of the en 
A Continvarton of the Pictonran fhisto x of Enoranp was 
two au, S08 Swe Raney, at at Fo 





has made 
completion of this under. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
DURING THE yep YEARS’ PEACE 
October, and coutinued Monthly, in 
= Two Surtiines each, and in Pants, on —— 
ene each, The whole 


Ein’ of the! Fetal Histor 


PICTORIAL BIBLE. — The Inpex is pre- 
eiiskenareasnca oo 
Feta re untten Knlebt, 90, Fleet Breet; and sold by all Book- 


= Suriurnes each 
0 the A of | tion of ¢ Reverend 
circum. | 1848. (Pablietea by request.) 8vo. 





Early in October, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 16s., will be published, and 
may be had at all the Libraries, 


OALS AND GUERDONS; OR THE 
CHRONICLES OF A LIFE. By A VERY OLD LADY 
Charles Ollier, 13 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand, 





G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 
In a few days, post Svo, 2s, 6d. 
AMARALZAMAN; a Fairy Drama. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., 
Author cf “ Darnley,” “De L’Orme,” &c, 


“From the spicy sho 
Of Araby the Dless’d. ."— Milton, 


Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton Street, Strand. 





(On the 1st of October,) 

MR. G. P. R. JAMES’ WORKS. 

8vo. 8s, cloth, lettered, 

HIRTY YEARS SINCE; 
THE RUINED FAMILY. 

“A tale of much amusement and interest. We heartily commend 


it to our readers as a very pleasant and very clever work.”—Literary 
Gazette. 


“ An original novel, by an able hand.”—Spectator. 
“The story is well told, the ch clearly 
conclusion natural and y."—Ath 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Vol, 18. 


or, 


folded, and the 











Just published, Second Editlon, 8vo, 15s., 


OLY BAPTISM; a Dissertation. By the 
Rev, WILLIAM MASKELL, M.A., Vicar of 8t. Mary Church, 
Devon, and Domestic Chaplain to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 


« Rabe was this Child baptized? 
ith what matter was this Child eed : 
With what words was this Child 
*,° An APPENDIX, sonteiaiag doo Additions to thie Edition may 
be had gratis by purchasers of the first, on application to the Pub- 
lisher through t respective Booksellers. 


Lately published, by the same Author, 


The OUTWARD MEANS of GRACE. 
A Gerese pronase in the Church of St. Mary, Totnes, at the Visita. 
G the - gag of Exeter, August 12, 


The ANCIENT LITURGY of the CHURCH 
of ENGLAND. Second Edition, 1846. 8ro. 


MONUMENTA RITUALIA ECCLESIZ 
ANGLICANA. Three Vols. 8ro, 1847. £2 8s. 


A HISTORY of the MARTIN MARPRE- 
LATE CONTROVERSY in the REIGN of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Crown Svo, 1845, 8s. 


William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





Next week will be published, 


Maus SOCIAL, and PROFESSIONAL 
DUTIES oA ATTORNIES and SOLICITORS. By SAMUEL 
8. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. In 


hi an, ae Edinburgh and London ; and William 
sili Mk aed a as, /- 


8, New Burliugton Street, Sept. 23, 194g, 
MR. BENTLEY 
Will Publish during the Present Month. 


t 
THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE. 
In 2 vols. demy Svo, with numerous Portraits from 
i Paintings, 30s, 


THE FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE: 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 


CHARLES THE FIRST. 


EDITED BY 
GEORGE W. JOHNSON, Esg., Barrister-at-Law. 
TO WHICH IS PREFIXED 

AN HISTORICAL anp BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 
OF THE FAIRFAX FAMILY, 

From Original Documents. 

1". 
THE LONG LOST WORK OF CERVANTES. 
In 1 vol. post 890, 


EL BUSCAPIB, 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN MANUSCRIPT AT CADIZ. 
Translated from the Spanish 
By MISS THOMASINA ROSS. 
it. 


In 12mo, ni and embellished with a Portrait, from n 
Ciatest y Behnes, of Captain Marryat, B.N., price is, 


PERCIVAL KEENE 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, B.N., 
Authcr of “Peter Simple,” “Midshipman Easy,” &. 
Forming the New Volume of 
STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Iv. 
NEW WORK FOR SPORTSMEN. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


FIELD SPORTS 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND BRITISH 
PROVINCES OF AMERICA. 
By FRANK FORESTER, [Now Ready. 


[Now Ready, 


neatly beg ny 
Drawing b 


v. 
Tn a neat pocket volume, price 29. 6d., 
A NEW EDITION OF 


THE CLOCKMAKER. 
By SAM SLICK. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS ARE NOW READY. 
1. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, with Tatrea ba of re og Pius IX., the Emperor 


ITALY 


IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
AND ITS PAST CONDITION. 


BY JAMES WHITESIDE, A.M., M.R.LA., 
One of her Majesty's Counsel. 





1. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PILOT,” &. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 


THE BEE HUNTER; 
OR, OAK OPENINGS. 
BY J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Author of “ The Prairie,” “The Last of the Mohicans,” &c. 


un. 
A CENTURY OF CARICATURES. 
In 2 vols, 870, with 300 Caricatures by F. W. Farauoxt, F.3.4,% 


ENGLAND 
UNDER 
THE HOUSE OF HANOVER, 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE CARICATURES, SATIRES, 
AND BURLESQUES OF THE DAY. 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
LONDON: Printed by WILLIAM JERDAN, of No. 5, s Canes 


Street, Strand, (at the Office T. C. Savitt, No. 4, RY 
Street, Covent Slishea by in a ¢ at LITERA 
GAZETTE OFFIC the county 





and Pu 
(0. 5, Catherine St ~ ome 
of Middlesex.—Saturday, September 23, | 





